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Creed and Deed 
By Richard Burton 


HE Rose, who reigns the queen of flowers, 
Quoth to the Violet, 
‘«QOne thing, come dear, come woful hours, 
I never can forget."’ 
‘‘] prithee, make thy wisdom ours,’’ 
Quoth modest Violet. ( 


‘« There’s naught that's like a clear-cut creed,’’ 
The regal Rose replied ; 

‘«So pray your prayer, and bid your bead, 
And keep the law beside.’’ 

‘A goodly deed’s a goodly deed,”’ 
The modest Violet sighed. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Loditorial 

Living ina Castle “‘ Keep yourselves in the love of 
of Love God ’’ does not mean keep your- 
selves loving God, but keep believing and rejoicing 
that God loves you. Keep yourselves in the convic- 
tion that God loves you. ‘‘ Conviction’’ is a good 
word there, because it comes from com and victum, 
—conquered, or vinculum,—a chain. Be conquered, 


‘be enchained, by the thought that God loves you. 


‘*Keep’’ means guard, protect, as in a fortress. 
Live in this castle, and no enemy of doubt or fear 
can by any means hurt you. 
the love of God.’’ 


**Keep yourselves in 


x 


He who will not confess the Saviour 
he trusts robs himself of peace. It 
is not for our own sake, but for the child’s sake, 
that we say, when a gift brings no response, ‘‘ And 
what do you say?’’ Christ would not let the poor 
woman in the crowd, shy, and naturally over-sensitive, 
go away without making acknowledgment. How 


Acknowledging 
Our Gifts 


could she have gone into peace with a blessing as 
good as stolen? Unrest and unhappiness belong to 
the unconfessing Christian. The redeemed of the 
Lord are expected to ‘‘say so,’’ and he who will 
not confess his Saviour neither shall he enjoy him. 


x 


Contempt as | Contempt as a condition of mind 
Showing Ignorance jn most cases argues a hurried 
judgment on insufficient grounds. It looks very like 
closing the door before the room is entered. It is 
a prejudgment without previous knowledge. The 
strain of bitterness and withering scorn, or, at the 
least, of cold-shouldered indifference, which plays 
such a part in contempt, throws it out of the calm 
and regal sphere of true judgment. It is the fore- 
gone conclusion of the stolid mind with no reason- 
ing, nor even the deference of a hearing allowed to 
the subject or person,—the object of the contemptu- 
ous feeling. Contempt argues immaturity. 


‘« Know that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he hath never used, that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. . . . Oh, be wise thou ! 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love.’’ 
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Seeing goes before doing. Every 
great and good work starts—as 
Christ’s did in the Jordan, as Paul’s did on the Da- 
The 
The 
business man who gains is the one who sees the pos- 
sibilities of trade ; the general who wins is the one 
who sees when and where and how to fight. An 
old-time governor of one of our American states, a 
man of great practical good sense, though of but 
little education, said, after the accomplishment of an 
especially difficult part of his administrative labors, 
—and his word has become almost a proverb among 
his people, —‘‘ I seen my duty, and I doneit.’’ His 
state has recognized that the inaccuracy of his gram- 
mar was atoned for by the impeccability and the 
efficiency of his procedure. First to see, then to do, 
—that is the way of good workmanship forever. 
Vision is as needful as good tools or bread-and-but- 
ter. Wecan all, then, raise for ourselves the blind 
man’s petition, ‘‘ Lord, open thou mine eyes,’’ that 
we may see. 


One of the First 
Steps 


mascus road—with a vision of opened heavens. 
beginning of every great creation is in light. 
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Work, its Own Best ‘‘One soweth, and another reap- 
Reward eth.’’ In all works of reform, and 
results of progress, it is true that pioneers have 
labored, and those who come after them have 
entered into their labors. It is easy and pleasant 
to enjoy the results of pioneer endeavors in the 
right direction. 8ut in this enjoyment we do not 
much we are indebted to those 
who toiled and struggled when toil and struggle were 
the chief reward of their noble endeavors. Yet they 
had this reward, and were contented with it, in the 
days of their unselfish and consecrated efforts to 
make preparation for the highest welfare of those 
who 


always think hov 


were to follow them. Probably to no indi- 


vidual in this century is so much due for the cause 


of popular education, and of the teacher-truining 
which was a necessity to its securing, in America, as 
to the Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, who 
recently entered into his rest in the ninetieth year 
of his age. He lived to enjoy the results of his 
labors, and to receive the well-deserved honor and 
gratitude of those for whom he had done so much 
in his young manhood and later ; but this would not 
have been the case if he had not been contented to 
labor on for years without enjoying the results of his 
labor, or being sure that such results would follow 
in the measure which he would have desired. One 
of the highest tributes that has been paid to his un- 
selfish and successful labors in America is in this 
testimony to his uniform spirit, by one who knew 
and loved him, and who rightly estimates his life 
work, ‘Sixty years ago, in speaking of the diffi- 
culties in the way of educational progress, Dr. 
Barnard said: ‘‘For one, I mean to enjoy the 
satisfaction of the labor, let who will enter into the 
harvest.’’’ That is the truth of truths. God’s work 
is its own best reward. 
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“The Worst Man I Ever Knew” 

AX EMINENT speaker once startled his hearers 

by saying, ‘‘I want to tell you of the worst 
man I ever knew.’’ Some felt disposed to challenge 
the possibility of pronouncing upon degrees of wick- 
edness in this unreserved way. Most looked for a 
picture of gross and flagrant depravity in the mdr 
thus held up to reprobation as among the worst of 
men. 

But the speaker went on to tell of one whose life 
outraged none of the moral proprieties on which so- 
ciety lays its stress. He was a college student in 
His 
mother had made, and was making, great sacrifices 
for his education. 


one of the smaller colleges of New England. 


She was keeping a students’ 
boarding-house, that she might have the means for 
that purpose. He had no gross vices. He was in 
most things what is called a well-behaved young fel- 
low. But while he ate the food she provided for 
him, slept under the roof her labor procured for 
him, and studied out of the books her money bought 
for him, he would not speak to her! Some trifling 
offense on her part had stirred him to anger, and he 
sulked over it for weeks and months, meeting her 
every day at the table with the other students, but 
never opening his lips to greet her, much less to 
thank her. Day after day he inflicted on her the 
pain of this ostentatious silence, with no regard for 
her suffering. ‘‘ That,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ was the 
worst man I ever knew.’’ And the consciences of 
his hearers went with him as he said it. 
Thanklessness toward a mother, and willingness 
to inflict continual pain upon her out of spite like 
this! In no other relationship among men is the 
claim to gratitude so great, for no other demands so 
many acts of self-sacrificing love on the part of 
those who worthily discharge it. As Drummond 
shows, in his ‘‘ Ascent of Man,’’ the perpetuity of 
the race, not only of man, but even of many of the 


lower animals, depends upon the passionate and 
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self-forgetting love of motherhood. In the human 
mother the dumb and briefly exercised instincts of 
the lower races blossom into a conscious and pro- 
longed devotion, which has nothing superior to it in 
human relationships. It is a type of that friendship 
which seeketh not its own, and lives by giving rather 
than by getting. Its greatness is often shown in the 
response it evokes. In many of the worst of men 
there lingers on something of due gratitude towards 
their mothers, after all else that recalls the human 
ideal has vanished, and it often has been the means 
of winning such men back from vileness to goodness. 
He who has lost it has sunk far indeed, whatever -his 
outward show of moral propriety and respectability. 

But even a mother’s love does not sound the very 
depths of the capacity for love which brightens the 
moral universe. As the prophet reminds us, in all 
sadness, there are limits at times to even it, —‘‘ yea, 
she may forget.’’ But there is a love which never 
knows a limit, shrinks from no sacrifice, admits no 
weariness, seeks no rest. A mother’s love is itself 
but a partial revelation of the love of God, which 
‘‘loved us into being,’’ as Goldsmith says, and 
which finds its expression in more or less adequate 
ways in every human affection it has formed or de- 
veloped in us. 

This love is all around our life and our existence. 
It has filled the world with abundance for our enjoy- 
ment. It has sustained our race by its wise and 
merciful guidance all through history. It has borne 
with us in our wanderings, inflicted on us the chas- 
tisement of sons, wooed us back from our sins to 
itself. And the Bible discloses depths in it which 
our imaginations never could have compassed. It 
shows us the eternal Father, moved by it to send his 
well-beloved Son into a world which loved him not, 
that this divine gift might enrich our loveless and im- 
poverished natures. It shows us that Son entering 
human life at its darkest doors, enduring poverty, 
contempt, contradiction, mockery, pain, and, at last, 
an excruciating death, that by this sacrifice of him- 
self he might redeem us from the power of sin and 
the terror of death. It shows us the divine patience 
with which the Spirit of God dwells in the hearts of 
men, grieved and pained by what he must see in 
even the best of us, yet deserting not the worst un- 
less they utterly cast out his influence and blaspheme 
his name. Such is the disclosure of that love which 
is the burden of revelation from Genesis to Revela- 
tion,—the red thread woven into the very texture 
of God’s disclosures of himself to men. Browning, 
in his ‘‘ Saul,’’ makes David foresee this, saying of 
God : 

«* Would I suffer for him that I love ? So wouldst thou, 
—so wilt thou ! 

So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffaplest, uttermost 

crown,— 

And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor 

down 

One spot for the creature to stand in! 

breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue 

with death !’’ 


It is by no 


These great facts are pertinent to each and every 
one of us. “Each of us was in the divine thought in 
the plan and purpose of them. Each of us is in 
actual contact with them in our lives, in so far as we 
are not rejecting the counsel of God against our- 
selves. ‘The Father’s gift, the Son’s sacrifice, the 
Spirit’s indwelling, are realities with which we have 
to deal as much as with any fact in our daily sur- 
roundings. Indifference to all this, silence in return 
for all this utterance of the heart and mind of God 
toward us, thanklessness toward the giver,—what 
baser sin than this is possible to us? 

To take all gifts from God and never thank him, 
to live under the roof of his protecting love and 
never acknowledge him, to lie down in the peace 
and safetv he gives ts for onr rest, end never feel 
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any thrill of gratitude, is terrible enough. But to 
know all that his love has cost him, and all that it 
has and is sacrificing for us, and yet remain un- 
touched by it, is a deeper depth within the deepest 
depth of human wrong-doing. It goes beyond the 
sin of that college student, though we may feel this 
more keenly just because it lies on the human level 
and near at hand to us. 


%%&% 


Motes on Open Letters 


When the Editor can give informa- 
tion asked for by a reader of The 
Sunday School Times, he is only too 
glad todo so. But now and then a question asked is 
quite beyond the Editor's power of response. Then 
his only course is to confess his inability to meet the is- 
sue. This is the case with a question from a Massa- 
chusetts friend, who asks : 


Our Denominational 
Limits 


Of what denomination is your paper? 


While that question seems a simple one, it is one that 
the Editor cannot answer. He says frankly that he 
doesn’t know, nor ever did know. For over twenty-five 
years he has been the Editor-in-Chief, but all that time, 
while he has been a minister of one denomination, and 
a layman of another, he has not been an editor of either 
denomination. On the regular editorial force in the 
office there have been meanwhile Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Episcopalians, Evangelical Unions, Lutherans, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians ; yet the paper has be- 
longed to no one of these denominations. Old Dr. 
Stephen H. Tyng once said that, when he tried to keep 
within denominational limits, he found himself all the 
while straddling the lines, do the best he could. The 
Editor-in-Chief and all the rest of the editorial force try 
to have the editorial bounds of the paper as broad as 
the Bible itself. It is for the readers of the paper to 
decide how near the limits recognized the paper is kept 
week by week and year by year. 
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Size seems to count for a great deal 
in these end-of-the-century days. 
The city that can show the biggest 
building, or the highest tower, or the longest street, is 
promptly given due credit for the achievement by its 
admiring neighbors. And now comes a call for in- 
formation as to the largest Sunday-school in the world. 


Which is the Largest 
Sunday-school in 
the World? 


Will you kindly tell me which is the largest Sunday-school in 
the world? I have always believed that this honor belonged to 
the Stockport Sunday-school, of Stockport, England, but some 
figures recently published in The Ladies’ Home, Journal go to 
prove that John Wanamaker's school in Philadelphia is equal to 
it, if not slightly ahead. 

It is probable that the two great schools named in 
this letter are the leading candidates for the honor. 
Yet, unless an actual count were made, on the same 
day, of the membership of these schools, it would not 
be possible to speak with confidence as to which has the 
larger enrolment. This is apparent from the facts 
available. At the annual meeting of the board of man- 
agement of the Stockport Sunday-school, held in June, 
a year ago, a grand total of 5,071 members was re- 
corded. The membership of Mr. Wanamaker’s famous 
Bethany Sunday-school is ordinarily given, in round 
numbers, as being 5,000, although an actual count made 
in February of the present year showed that there were, 
at the time, fully 5,400 persons enrolled. When schools 
reach these enormous figures, however, their membership 
is subject to such constant change that it is almost im- 
possible to quote it exactly at any given time. 

There the two schools stand, together reaching ten 
thousand souls, for their uplifting and, perhaps, eternal 
salvation. The mere matter of numerical supremacy is 
an unimportant one. They are both monuments to the 
untiring, consecrated energy of the faith-filled men and 
women who have given out their lives in their service. 
But the guadity of Sunday-school work does not depend 
on numbers. The Sunday-school of a score of members 
or less, held in a Western dugout or a temporarily con- 
verted concert hall, can work just as effectively for the 
Master as the great establishments in Stockport and 
Philadelphia. There is 


encouragement for us all in that 
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truth, though we should labor none the less to constantly . 
gather in new members, for their good, in our Sunday- 
school work. . 
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If a young man imitates those about 
him in drinking or smoking at social 
gatherings, he is quite likely to feel 
that almost everybody does as he does. But if a young 
man deliberately decides to abstain from the use ot wine 
or tobacco because he thinks it the preferable way, he 
is likely to be surprised that so many of those to whom 
he looks up have made the same choice that he makes, 
In view of a recent statement, in these’ columns, 
that many an old college graduate attends his class re- 
unions for years without ever touching wine at the class 
supper, a veteran college graduate in Connecticut thus ° 
writes, in hearty support of the Editor’s position : 


Drinking at 
Class Reunions 


Every number of The Sunday School Times feeds me, and it is 
a constant wonder that the supply of the invisible oil is so full and 
abundant. Much of it, nearly all, is away beyond me, beckoning 
to higher heights, and serving, as I believe, a good purpose in 
my case as well as in that of so many others. I want to write you 
a little about your fecent article on ‘‘ Tempted to Drink at Class 
Suppers.'’ In my own class, the final supper before graduation 
was furnished by the men elected marshals. There was quite 
a temperance sentiment in the class, and twenty of the fifty-nine 
members signed a paper that they would vote for no man for mar- 
shal who would not pledge himself to furnish no liquors for the 
supper. There was some commotion, for the twenty carried 
moral weight, and in some way, which I do not now remember, 
a compromise was effected, by which the paper was withdrawn by 
all but three irreconcilables, and no liquors were furnished. 
Every five years since (for nearly forty years) we have had a din- 
ner prepared by the secretary for the time being, but never once 
has there been liquof or a demand for it. Perhaps not every 
class has such an element, but it is not necessary. I was at an 
alumni dinner, in 1892, where there were liquors. It was no hard- 
ship for me to decline them, and f am indebted to the late W. E. 
Dodge for the manner of doing it. He showed the waiter the 
seven different glasses standing reversed before his plate, and 
asked him if he saw them. ‘To this question the waiter answered 
‘ Yes,"’ and then Mr. Dodge said, “‘ You let them stand just as 
they are all the evening.”’ 

A man can be sure of having good company in refus- 
ing to drink at a class reunion, if he is man enough to 
decide what is best for him, and has strength er to 
do what is best. 
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From Contributors 


What Was Jesus’ Mother-Tongue ? 
By Professor Ed. Kénig, Ph.D., D.D. 


S it not a natural supposition that the Hebrew lan- 
guage was the vernacular dialect of Jesus Christ? I 
do not mean the language of the earlier books of the Old 
Testament, or of its later parts, but the form into which 
the Hebrew language had developed after the Old Testa- 
ment literature was completed. For it is a fact gener- 
ally known that the ending of this literature was not the 
death of the Hebrew language. That language out- 
lived the canon of the Old Testament. It was employed 
by Jesus ben Sira. His own grandson is witness to this 
in the prolog which he prefixed to the translation of his 
grandfather's proverbs. 

Nor was Ben Sira’s book the last literary document of 
the Hebrew language. - Jerome remarks. that he has 
found the Hebrew form of the first Book of Maccabees, 
and who may doubt that the so-called ‘* Psalms of Solo- 
mon’’ were originally composed in Hebrew ? 

In view of the facts, therefore, is it surprising that 
even in our day there are scholars who favor the belief 
that- at the time of Christ the language of the Jew« 
in Palestine was a kind of Hebrew? It was no leg 
scholar than Franz Delitzsch who arrived at the conc 
sion that ‘‘ our Lord and his apostles thought and spoh 
for the most part, in Hebrew.”’ 

Yet this is a belief by mo means tenable. I do no. 
doubt that Jesus understood the Hebrew of the Old Tes- 
tament. This follows from the statement (Luke 4 : 
17 ff.) that he read a section of Isaiah's book, and that 
there the addition of an Aramaic translation of the text 
is not only not mentioned, but is excluded by the whole 
tenor of the narrative. From the same passage it is 
manifest that the members of the religious community 


possessed the faculty of understanding the pee 
sections of Holy Scripture. 
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But does any positive element of the New Testament 
point to Hebrew as the mother-tongue of Jesus Christ? 
No, but many elements point to the Aramaic. You 
find them, whether you note single words or whole 
phrases. Let us consider them, and examine their 
weight. 

Look at the names of Christ's disciples, and your eyes 
meet the name of Cephas. The important element of this 
name for us is its termination, this manifestly’ characteriz- 
ing the word ‘‘ Cephas’’ as an Aramaic form. And this 
word is not isolated in this respect. There are a num- 
ber, noticeable among which are the following words: 
«‘Raca’’ (Matt. 5 : 22), ‘*Golgotha’’ (Matt. 27 : 33), 
‘«Talitha’’ (Mark 5 : 41), ‘‘Abba’’ (Mark 14: 36; 
Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:6), ‘‘ Bethesda’’ (John 5: 4), 
«‘Gabbatha’’ (John 19 : 13), ‘* Aceldama’’ (Acts I: 
19), ‘‘ Tabitha’’ (Acts 9 : 36). One sees that this ter- 
mination a, the so-called state emphatic of the Aramaic 
language, is affixed both to noun appellatives and to 
proper nouns, and these nouns are heard as well in 
Judea as in Galilee. How deep root this Aramaic ter- 
mination had taken in the custom of the language of 
Palestine in the time of our Saviour ! 

The name of ‘‘ Bartholomew "’ is the leader of another 
group of words, formed after one model, and the mem- 
bers of this group are, in the New Testament, the seven 
following : ‘‘ Bartholomew’’ (Matt. 10 : 3), ‘ Bar- 
jona’’ (Matt. 16: 17), ‘‘ Barabbas’’ (Matt. 27 : 16), 
«« Bartimeus’’ (Mark 10 : 46), ‘‘ Barsabas’’ (Acts 1: 
23), ‘‘Barnabas’’ (Acts 4 : 36), ‘‘ Bar-Jesus’’ (Acts 
13:6). They are all composed of the syllable ‘ bar,"’ 
the Aramaic expression for ‘‘son,’’ and a genitive. 
What emphatic witness this seven-fold chorus gives 
to the conquests the Aramaic had then made in Pales- 
tine ! 

+ Of chief importance, however, is what is now to be 


“ pointed out. All the non-Hellenistic expressions in the 


New Testament which are ascribed to Jesus embody the 

nenius of the Aramaic language. Besides the single 
Zivrds that belong to the above-mentioned groups, — 
wramely, ‘‘Raca’’ (Matt. 5 : 22), ‘*‘Mamona’’ (Matt. 
6 : 24), and ‘‘Abba’’ (Mark 14 : 36), three whole sen- 
tences are to be taken into consideration. 

The first of these complete sentences runs ‘‘ Talitha 
cumi’’ (Mark 5 : 41). ‘‘Talitha’’ is the Aramaic 
word, already mentioned, for ‘‘girl,’’)snd differs thor- 
oughly from the Hebrew type. The other part of the 
sentence, the imperative ‘‘cumi,’’ could be a Hebrew 
form, but the same form is read in the Aramaic sections 
of the Book of Daniel (Dan. 7 : 5). Besides, the read- 
ing ‘‘cum”’ is proved by strong authorities. 

The second of the three sentences in question consists 
in the word ‘‘Ephphatha’’ (Mark 7 : 34). This was 
pronounced instead of ‘‘Ethphattah’’ or ‘ Ethphat- 

.. tah(u)."" The assimilation of ‘‘th’’ to ‘‘ph’’ is un- 
known to the Hebrew, and perhaps the ending ‘‘u"’ 
has been neglected, as this is the common fate of this 
ending in the Syriac dialect. 

The last of the three complete sentences ascribed to 
our Lord contains the exclamation, ‘‘ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’’ (Matt. 27 : 46; Mark 
15 : 34.) Without doubt, the Semitic form in which 
this question is handed down in the manuscripts of the 
Gospels is not quite the same. The address of God is 
partly expressed by the form ‘eli,’ and partly by the 
form ‘‘eloi.’’ But this latter form may be of secondary 


Porigin, because not a few other traces of alteration of 


Christ's expressions are met with in the traditional form 
of the sentences now in question. The Semitic original 
of the words ‘‘thou hast forsaken me,’’ in most manu- 
scripts of the first two Gospels runs in the following 
manner, ‘‘sabachthani’’ or ‘‘sabactani,’’ and Jerome 
also, in both the places, offers ‘‘sabacthani.’’ It is 
only in the rather late code, Claromontane, that the 
reading ‘‘ zaphthani’’ is found. 

én my opinion, the correct judgment as to the origin 
of this difference cannot be uncertain, and may be ex- 
plained in the following manner: If three parts of a 
sentence are in accord with three parts of another sen- 
tence, which inference is most naturally to be drawn? 
Is it not that the fourth quarter also agreed originally 
in both sentences? Now, the painful exclamation of 
our Lord begins with three words, which form the com- 
mencement of a passage contained in Psalm 22 : 2. 
Accordingly, the conclusion is to be drawn that our 
Lord would imitate the words of the Psalm, and would 
express the idea of ‘‘abandon"’ in his question. This 
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idea is, without doubt, contained in the essentially iden- 
tical forms ‘‘sabachthani’’ and ‘‘sabactani,’’ corre- 
sponding with the Aramaic ‘‘shebakthani'’ which in 
the Targum of the Psalm-passage is met with. 

All these single words and complete sentences con- 
sidered, we must judge that Jesus used an Aramaic dia- 
lect. That he understood Hebrew is possible, if not 
probable, but that he spoke Aramaic to his disciples 
and the people is a fact beyond dispute. And how 
clearly it is confirmed, partly from the New Testament 
and partly from other sources ! 

Moreover, do we not read in 1 Corinthians 16 : 22 
that, even in an Hellenistic commonalty, the formula 
‘« Maran-atha’’—that is, ‘‘Our Lord has come’’—was 
used? From what other source is this fact to be derived 
than from the custom of language of the very first Chris- 
tianity ? Now, the words ‘‘ Maran-atha’’ have an Ara- 
maic form. Can there be a more manifest hint to the 
Aramaic dialect of the first followers of ‘‘ our Lord’’ ? 

Nothing, further, can better agree with all that we 
know of the dialect then used in Galilee. For testimo- 
nies both of talmudists and of fathers of the church 
teach that Aramaic was the vernacular of Galilee in the 
time of Christ. Did not Gamaliel, the elder at whose 
feet St. Paul was taught (Acts 22 : 3), write letters to the 
inhabitants of Galilee in Aramaic? Certainly, the words 
of such a letter are found in Tosephta, Sanhedrin, chap- 
ter 2. 

The original form of all these words possesses dis- 
tinctly the Aramaic type. Hence it is more than evi- 
dent that Aramaic was then the vernacular of Galilee. 
The same follows from the Talmudic passages in which 
the Galileans are derided on account of their indistinct 
pronunciation of the gutturals (Bab. Talm., Erubin 
53 4). Both the words which there are ascribed to the 
Galilean himself, and the words he is addressed with, 
bear the Aramaic character. Therefore, this Talmudic 
passage also presupposes that Aramaic was in use with 
the Galileans. Nor is this any longer doubtful after a 
passage of Eusebius, who characterized thesApostles’ lan- 
guage as ‘‘the Syriac dialect.’’ Besides, the above- 
mentioned indistinct pronunciation of the Galilean dia- 
lect was, in all probability, the ‘‘speech’’ whereby the 
Galilean origin of Cephas was known (Matt. 26 : 73). 
That this speech was the Aramaic language, in contra- 
distinction of the Hebrew of the inhabitants of Judea, 
has less probability for itself, because it is most probable 
that Aramaic was the language used by the ordinary 
population throughout Palestine. 

But we need not take refuge in mere probabilities. 
Instead of these any longer, I prefer to re-state the points 
which are either beyond dispute or well-grounded con- 
clusions. 

1. Wherever complete sentences of our Lord are re- 
lated in a Semitic form, it is taken from the Aramaic 
dialect. One of these sentences, the question ‘‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?’’ belongs to 
the last words of our Saviour, and is spoken under cir- 
cumstances of exhaustion and pain, when a person 
would naturally make use of his mother-tongue. 

2. Whether Christ, with Nicodemus and other scribes, 
conversed in the Hebrew language of his period is pos- 
sible, and not improbable, but uncertain. What we do 
know, however, is that he was able to converse with the 
woman of Samaria, and the Samaritans used an Aramaic 
dialect. 

3. Among the names of Christ's first disciples and 
elsewhere in the New Testament there are so many de- 
cidedly Aramaic forms that no other inference is natural 
than that, in the circle to which the bearers of such 
names belonged, the Aramaic dialect was the customary 
form of language. Now Joseph the carpenter and the 
mother of Jesus belonged to the humbler class of the 
population. What conclusion can be more natural than 
that Jesus heard an Aramaic dialect from the lips of his 
mother ? 

4. Who is a believer in Christ, and would not be in- 
clined to attribute to him the faculty of speaking every 
language, and especially the Greek? The question as 
to which languages were indeed spoken by our Saviour 
is not a question of faith, but of historical reality. Yet 
has the true faith of a Christian any other foundation ? 
The Christian faith does not have to settle how our Lord 
could appear in this world. It has humbly and thank- 
fully to acknowledge the way which our Saviour has 
chosen in order to execute his blessed work. 

Rostock, Germany. ‘4 
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Mear a Shingle-Mill in Arkansas 
By Addison P. Foster, D.D. 


T IS a bustling region in the middle of the woods. 
Business is hopeful in Western Arkansas, and the 
population is rapidly increasing. The forests are be- 
coming more and more valuable. Large lumber-mills 
have been put up here and there, and the mill-owners 
are pushing roads in all directions through the dense 
woods. Scores of small villages are springing up. Peo- 
ple are moving into the western part of the state by 
hundreds, and locating on homestead claims. Yet west- 
ern Arkansas four years ago was almost a wilderness. 

Into one of these little villages, one Saturday not long 
ago, there drove a Sunday-school missionary. A large 
shingle-mill was the source of life in the village, and 
around it had clustered a community which was without 
religious privileges. The missionary arranged to hold 
two services on Sunday, and all the village was notified. 
The services were held, and were fairly well attended, 

* but there was one noticeable feature about them,—not a 
man was present in the morning, and only two men in 
the evening. Only women and children came to listen. 
Where were the men? During the cay the missionary 
heard, in the neighboring woods, the frequent report of 
guns, and before nightfall had counted more than forty 
gun-shots. Late in the evening the sportsmen came 
straggling back, men and boys carrying bunches of 
squirrels or strings of fish. 

It is difficult to meet the needs of such communities, 
and ordinary methods fail. But the pioneer work of the 
Sunday-school missionary succeeds. The only mis- 
sionary agency at work in this new ground, at present, 
is the American Sunday-school Union. Since the first 
of March last, thirty-three new Sunday-schools have been 
organized in this region, and more than sixteen hundred 
scholars and teachers have been gathered into them. 
Nearly one hundred have professed faith in Jesus. Sev- 
eral churches have been organized from the schools, 
while three new houses of worship have been erected, 
and two old ones have been repaired and made fit for 
use. Are not the fields white to the harvest ? : 

Boston. 
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An Evening with the Newsboys 
New York Half a Century Ago 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


EW YORK CITY was a very different place from 
now fifty years ago. Only those who remem- 
ber it as it then was can have an idea of the im- 
provements since that period. Not to speak of other 
great changes, it will, perhaps, surprise many to be 
told that the very poor of that city were then more 
miserable, and in more wretched quarters, than any 
who can be found there at the present day. The rich 
have grown richer, and their homes more palatial, as 
the years have passed, but the poor have not grown 
poorer, or been compelled to take up with less tolerable 
quarters, Crime and poverty have no such linkings in 
all the poorer districts of New York now as then. 

To take for example the district then known as the 
‘«Five Points.’’ It was not only worse fifty years ago 
than any place now to be found in New York City, it 
was worse than any such quarter now existing in any 
city of the United States. That district was within five 
minutes’ walk of the City Hall, and portions of it could ac- 
tually be seen from the better part of Broadway, yet it 
was not really safe for a reputable citizen to pass through 
it alone at midday. After nightfall no such person 
would think of entering the quarter except under the 
special protection of a policeman detailed for the pur- 
pose. There were honest poor there even then, but 
only because they could not be sure of a living-place 
where the vicious and criminal classes did not have the 
lead as there. 

Newsboys of that day in New York were as unlike 
newsboys of to-day as the poorer quarters of present 
New York are unlike those of then. 
boys are from better homes and poorer. Many of them 
are intelligent and well behaved. Then they were a 
class by themselves, with language and ways of their 
own, almost as much so as gypsies ; and many of them 
had no other lodging-place than a box, or barrel, or 
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doorway, into which they crept when they were ready to 
sleep, after the late evening low shows in which they 
spent their surplus gains of each day. 

One of the first movements for reform in the condition 
of the poor of lower New York that attracted public at- 
tention and interest was the starting of a mission at Five 
Points, under the lead of Charles L. Brace and his 
helper, the Rev. Mr. Pease. Mission schools, corre- 
sponding with the ‘' ragged sckhsols*’ of London, among 
the lowest classes in the community, were little known 
at that time in any of our American cities. This ex- 
periment in New York was from the first a success. It 
removed the Five Points as a moral sore. Then came 
the ‘Children’s Aid Society,’’ also started by Mr. 
Brace ; and shortly afterwards he secured the experiment 
of a ‘‘ Newsboys’ Lodging-House,"’ in the lofty—lofty 
for those days—fifth story of the New York Sun building 
on Fulton Street. A 

Bunks or berths were set up in a large room in that 
building, for the boys who had no home of any sort to 
go to, and bath-tubs were erected in rooms adjoining. 
For a nominal sum of five cents a night a boy had 
a bath and a bed. A savings-bank was opened there, 
in which they could lay by a portion of their earnings. 
Evening schools were held in one of the rooms, where 
the boys could be taught. - Sunday evenings the boys 
were gathered for social religious exercises. In various 
ways a new life was opened for the newsboys, and a new 
atmosphere was secured to them. The superintendent, 
Mr. C. C, Tracy, in immediate charge of this new move- 
ment, proved to be an admirable man for his place. His 
generation called him blessed, and the generations since 
then have reason to. It was the beginning of better 
things for New York newsboys and for all their class. 

From the very beginning of this work among the 
newsboys I had an interest in it, and watched its prog- 
ress with delight. Knowing Mr. Brace and Mr. Tracy 
personally, I often visited the missions and schools in 
which they were so active, and was always the gainer 
by my visits. 

One Sunday evening, soon after the Newsboys’ Lodg- 
ing-House was fairly under way, I went down Fulton 
Street, and clambered up the long flights of stairs (there 
were no elevators in those days), and entered the room 
where Mr. Tracy was conducting the religious meeting 
of the boys. The room was well filled, and all seemed 
interested. Slipping into a back seat, | watched the ex- 
ercises closely. Mr. Tracy was just beginning the story 
of the Prodigal Son, and in his method in that exercise 
I learned a never-to-be-forgotten lesson. 

Mr. Tracy understood his audience, and knew what 
he must do in order to help them. Another man, not in 
sympathy with them, could not have met their needs. 
Had he attempted to read to them out of the Bible in our 
ordinary English version, they would hardly have un- 
derstood it any better than if he had read it in Greek. 
Every man is entitled to have the message of God in his 
vernacular, Street slang was the newsboys’ vernacular ; 
therefore, while Mr. Tracy was helping them to under- 
stand parlor English, he gave them the Bible message 
in street slang. 

The boys had no thought that this street slang was 
other than the choicest language that could be used. 
They simply gained through it the idea of the message, 
as they could not at that time have gained it through 
any other medium. It might have seemed to some 
others a letting down of that message, as, probably, the 
cultivated Greeks would have thought of the putting of 
the New Testament message into the vernacular of us 
outside barbarians. 

Out of my memories of long ago, I give the substance 
of Mr. Tracy's outline of the ‘* Prodigal Son.”’ 

‘** Boys, I want you to listen while I tell you a story. 
An old man had two boys who lived in the same she- 
bang with him, and all were pards together. One of 
these boys was glad enough to stick there, where he was 
well off. The other chap wanted to start out and seek 
his fortune ; so one day he told the old man to come down 
with his share of the plunder, and let him shift for him- 
self. The old man ponied up, and the boy started out. 

‘* For a while he had a high old time ; everything went 
swimmingly. You know how ' tis, fellows,—plenty of 
money, plenty of friends. But by and by his cash was 
played out, and he was dead broke. Then he could 
whistle for his ‘friends. _At last he'd got to get a job or 
Starve, and he hired himself out tending hogs. Only 
think of it, tending hogs, and he a Jew, —down on pork ! 
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It was worse than for one of you fellows to hire out to 
some of those Greeks up the Harlem road. But hold 
on, boys ; I'll read you the whole story, for I’ ve got it 
here in a book.’’ 

At this, Mr. Tracy read the story from its beginning, 
with occasional explanations, in Luke's Gospel, and the 
boys were now able to follow it through understandingly 
in its better form, being by their preparation uplifted 
toward its level by degrees. When the reading was 
concluded, with Mr. Tracy's running comments and ex- 
planations, Mr. Tracy took up the little book of hymns 
from which they had sung before, and said : 

‘* Now let us sing a hymn, and then we'll have a talk 
from a friend from Connecticut who has come in since 
1 began.’’ 

At this the boys turned their heads to see who was 
thus announced, but Mr. Tracy called them back with : 

‘‘Here, here! Let us have our hymn first. What 
hymn shall we sing? Take your choice.”’ 

One boy in front called out : 

*««T want to be an angel.’ ’’ 

At that a boy next him turned toward him quickly 
with the exclamation : 

‘* You want to be an angel! An in-ter-est-in’ lookin’ 
angel you'd make,—you would !"’ 

Another said, as if giving his choice of hymns : 

**T want to be a newsboy.”’ 

A hymn was started, and it was sung with a will. As 
its last notes died away, the tallest boy in the room, who 
sat on the front seat, stretched out his legs before him, 
put his hands in his pockets, threw back his head, and 
drawled out : 

‘* Now, Tracy, bring on your stranger.’’ 

It was to that audience, with that greeting, that I 
went forward to make my first talk to a crowd of New 
York newsboys. If they did not learn anything that 
evening, I did, and I am glad I was there, 


Philadelphia. 
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Getting Old 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


IMPKINSON had seated himself in the barber's 
chair, and fallen into a fit of abstraction. While 
the lather was brushed over his face he had a sense of 
creature comfort, but nothing more. When the barber 
began to run the sharp razor overehis skin, rub him with 
witch hazel, and finally lay the dry towel over his face 
and pat it softly, Simpkinson was conscious of a righteous 
sense of respectability. But even then his thoughts went 
sounding on their dim and hidden way over the problems 
how he was to get enough money together by to-morrow 
morning to cancel a note at the bank, pay off his hands 
at the mill, get Mary a new bonnet, and send a check 
for a hundred dollars for Bill's tuition at college. 

These were hard problems, and they made him knit 
his already corrugated brow. 

Just as he was in the deepest part of the business, 
and had heaved an unconscious sigh, the barber stepped 
on the lever and gave the chair an upward tilt. Simp- 
kinson rose with it, and, in the most absent-minded way 
in the world, looked straight ahead of him. His eye 
caught sight of a man, not very far away, who attracted 
his attention curiously, and, after bestowing upon him a 
quick and searching glance, he said to himself, ‘‘ There's 
a fellow who is beginning to show wear and tear, and, 
if he don't look out, he'll be an old man directly.’’ 

And then, with a lightning-like flash, he recognized 
in that wayworn-looking wretch his very own self, Wil- 
liam Simpkinson ! 

The shock it gave him almost took his breath away, 
He muttered a queer word, and then began to lay the 
blame on the mirror. He had just opened his mouth to 
say to the barber, ‘‘I'd think that a fellow who was 
doing the business you are would have a better mirror 
than that,’’ when the barber spoke first, ‘« Hair’s get- 
ting a little bit gray, Mr. Simpkinson. 
when it was as black as a raven’s wing. 


I can remember 

Been shaving 
you and cutting your hair for something like twenty year 
and more,—haven't 1? We're getting old, and no mis- 
take.’* 

Mad! Well, Simpkinson was mad, and no mistake. 
But he bit his lip and kept still, although it cost him the 
greatest effort of his life. But what he withheld from 
the barber he uttered to himself: ‘‘I'd think a man 
would know more thah to throw business away, as this 
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old fool does, by such talk as that. Just because he’s 
getting old himself he wants every one else to be. Nice 
kind of an envious spirit !*’ ‘ 

But the experience ‘‘ struck in,’’ and, when he got out 
of the chair, he stepped up to the glass and took a good 
look. While the boy dusted his clothes he stood up 
straight as an Indian, and when he went out into the 
street he stepped off so briskly that, from a rear view, 
you would have thought that he was just home from his 
freshman year in college, instead of getting ready to go 
back to his twenty-fifth reunion. 

But the first thing he did, when he reached home, was 
to let hirnself in slyly with his night key, and go up- . 
stairs to his shaving-mirror. Standing in front of it, he 
first assumed all sorts of expressions, and then after a 
while, tired of deceiving himself, he just let go of his 
countenance as the sailors do of the ropes of a sail, and 
his features dropped into their habitual expression of 
seriousness and Care. 

‘«No use. I'm getting old,’* he said to himself with 
a pathetic sigh, and then sat down for a few moments’ 
quiet reflection. After a little while he rose, took another 
look in the glass, and said, as he set his lips, ‘‘ There's 
a lot of work in the old man yet. I am going through 
to the end, and I am not going to get melancholy about 
it either. I have got to get old, but I don't need to get 
sour. There are Mary and the youngsters to be looked 
out for. I mustn’t darken their lives.’’ 

When he went down to supper, he looked so big and 
strong and fine that Mary fairly blushed, and, when he 
put his arm around her and walked into the sitting-room, 
she said, ‘‘ Tom, I never saw you look so handsome in 
my life.’’ 

‘You don’t tell me! Why, it wasn’t more than an 
hour ago that the barber took my breath away by telling 
me that I was getting old.’’ 

‘Old? The dunce! I would like to have him say 
that tome. You don’t look a day older than you did 
when I married you.’’ ‘. 2 

And then the children heard a queer sound .w, 
hall, and the whole band ran out there, shouting, ‘ 
caught you! we caught you !”’ 
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The Apostle of Zambesia 
By the Rev. James Johnston 


OR pathos, glowing-enthusiasm, and serenity of 
faith, it would scarcely be possible to cite a more 
remarkable farewell missionary address than M. Coillard 
delivered in London on December 8, 1898, prior to em- 
barking for Africa’s shores. After forty-one years of 
toil, he protested that he did not go back as an old man, 
but as ene made young again by divine grace to finish 
his course in his long-ago adopted land. 

When a friend remarked to the veteran pioneer, ‘‘ You 
are the foot of the church, and wherever you go the 
church goes with you,’’ he made reply, ‘‘Oh! it is 
beautiful The feet of the church, that is the lowest 
part of the body that treads in the mud very often, and 
in the dust, and if the feet of the messengers of peace 
are so very beautiful in the sight of God and of the an- 
gels, what must be the body? And if the body is so 
beautiful and so glorious, what must be the Head ob 
The spirit of the man is all reflected there in minister- 
ing to the spiritual needs of the Barotsi kingdom. i 


M. Frangois Coillard is a native of Anniéres, Bourges, / 


one hundred and forty-four miles south of Paris, his 
early widowed mother being a pious Christian, and a 
warm friend of colporteurs. At sixteen he entered a 
missionary college, his conversion, singular to relate, 
occurring later. Under the auspices of the French 
Protestant Mission, he sailed, in 1857, for Southeast 
Africa to join the Basuto Mission at Morija, and, in 
1861, was married to Miss Christina Mackintosh, the 
daughter of a Baptist minister in Edinburgh, whose 
acquaintance M. Coillard had made in the French capital. 
Together, for the next thirty years, they were destined to 
do ‘‘ work of noble note’’ in Basutoland and isolated 
outposts beyond. 

The breaking out of war between the Boers and Basu- 
tos, from 1865 to 1868, led to the Boer ejection of the 
Coillards, who found refuge and kindness among the 


Christians in Pietermaritzburg and Durban, and in § 


the homes of American missionaries, On returning, in ‘ 
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August 4, 1900 


869, from toils in Natal and a visit to Kuruman, the 
oung missionary, who had mastered the Basuto lan- 
yage, taught and preached in it, and had written hymns 
n Sesuto (Basuto), sung at the present day, was witness 
fo a gracious revival. Church and school buildings 
were erected, and, subsequently, their own house was 
built, their first in seventeen years, previous to which 
nts, huts, or wagons were their abode. 

With the long-desired awakening aver the Basuto 
desert came joy, and the resolve of the native Christians 
to send the gospel to the Daayai, scattered in Mashona- 


™ land, north of the Transvaal. Twice were expeditions 


checked by the Transvaal Republic, resulting in the 
discouragement of the Basutos. At this time they were 
providentially visited by the beloved Major Malan, ho 
requickened their zeal, and, simultaneously, the Sy..od 
invited the Coillards to lead a new Banyai expedition. 

Though on the eve of departure for their first furlough 
in Europe at the close of twenty years’ labors, they made 
sublime answer to the call, ‘‘ We laid ourselves on the 
altar, and God has taken us at our word,’’ whence be- 
gan a wandering life of spiritual heroism, issuing in the 
planting of the Barotsi Mission on the banks of the dis- 
tant Zam besi. 

Consecrated by the offerings of the Basuto Church, 
the expedition left Lerilie to furrow virgin Banyai soil, 
north of the Limpopo River, in April, 1877, accom- 
panied by Basuto catechists and native Christian drivers. 

Their caravan, consisting of three wagons, each 
drawn by sixteen oxen, crossed the Limpopo, ‘which 
divides the Transvaal from Rhodesia, and took a nor- 
therly untrodden rotite hitherto untraversed by the white 
man’s foot save that of Baines, the companion of Liv- 
ingstone.. A compass was their only guide.’ Through 
the pathless jungle wood the men in front hewed a road, 
their slow advance disputed by wild beasts and more 
savage men. On their rear constantly hung lions, hye- 
nas, jackals, and leopards. By the Tokwe River, near 
Zimbabye, came worse misfortunes. Entrapped by a 
chief named Masonda, and their oxen stolen, they had 

ely escaped ere the warriors of Lobengula, the Mata- 

king, carried them off to Bulawayo, where they were 

ained four months, and refused permission to evan- 
pelize the Banyai. 

Even this cloud had an unseen silverdining. As they 
ere leaving Bulawayo, some Barotsi refugees arrived 
om the country discovered by Livingstone, north of 
e Zambesi. This land had been conquered years be- 
bre by a southern Basuto tribe,—the Makololo,—and, 
hough exterminated later, their language was stamped 

the conquered. These Barotsi exiles said to Coillard, 


== Why do you grieve not to be allowed to go and teach 
"the Banyai, whose language is strange to you, when you 


know ours already ?’’ to which he inwardly responded, 
«« Perhaps tinis was the field of labor the Lord had before 
them,’’ and forthwith accepted the challenge. Passing 
homewards through Khama’s country, they were kindly 
received at Shoshong, Bechuanaland, by this Christian 
chief and Mr. Hepburn of the London Society. Their 
Project to evangelize the Barotsi was warmly entertained, 
hama proffering to send a courier in advance urging 
his friend Lewanika, king of the Barotsi, to welcome the 
issionary, and allow him residence in the capital. 

In six months’ time, July, 1878, the Barotsi expedi- 
ion reached Leshoma, twelve miles south of the Zam- 
Bbesi, and a camp pitched. Crossing the river to She- 
sheke, M. Coillard failed to get an interview with the 
‘king, yet obtained vague permission of future settle- 
nent. The sorely tried band having lost three of its 
asuto members, one of whom, dying, exclaimed, 

* They would be the finger-posts of the mission,’’ then 
returned southwards. Barotsi henceforward became 
Coillard’s field of toil. Visiting Europe from 1879 to 
1881 for rest and the claims of the work, they arrived 
again in Basutoland, August,’ 1882. Unhappily, they 


» were detained there two years, restoring discipline, and, 


early in 1884, the second memorable expedition left 
Basutoland on its desert journey of a thousand miles for 
the Barotsi kingdom. 

This immense area, almost due south of Garenganza, 
is about eight hundred miles in length, containing a 
widely scattered population, hemmed in north, east, and 
west by countless unvisited tribes. The region gener- 
ally is sandy, covered with bushes, and indented with 
fertile strips of soil. Of the abject condition of the peo- 
ple, at the foot of the scale, Holub, Pinto, and Arnot 
have wr‘tten vividly respecting their thievishness, cruel- 
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ties, witch-burnings, inhumanity to strangers, and their 
artful mockery. 

Struggling on in face of heat, disease, and hostilities, 
the three and twenty members of the expedition reached 
Leshoma, July, 1884, and there tarried thirteen months 
owing to the Barotsi civil war. M. Coillard frequently 
voyaged on the river to spy the land, and, by August, 
1885, the expedition had crossed the Zambesi. From 
Kazungula, the entrance to the country, they traveled 
seventy miles to Shesheke, beset by recurring obstacles. 
Horrible was the outlook. Dreading each other, the 
chiefs had fled to the woods or islands, the mission 
combatting alone with crocodiles and hyenas, warring 
against them night and day. Stationing M. Jeanmairit 
there, the Coillards went another three hundred and 
fifty miles to Sefula, and, in August, 1886, founded the 
mission headquarters, sixteen miles from Lealuyi, the 
king’ s capital. 

Throughout the history of the mission M. Coillard has 
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morning, anyway, except— Oh, yes! you went down to 
the truck-patch this morning, but that’s all.’’ 


«« Yes,'’ said auntie, ‘‘ and it was there I saw the Corn 
family.”’ 
‘¢«Oh-h-h !'' said Harold. ‘‘I know, auntie. The 


home is the cornstalk, and the leaves are the awnings, 
but who is the nurse ?’’ 

Auntie laughed: ‘‘It is the silk, dear, that hangs 
from the ear, and the pollen falls upon this."’ 

Reba jumped up in a hurry, and said : 

‘« Please, auntie, take us. down and show us the 
babies.’’ 

So they all went to the truck-patch, and visited the 
corn babies. 

‘« Auntie,’’ said Rosa gravely, ‘‘I can’t eat any more 
corn, for, if I do, I shall think of the babies all the 
time.”’ 

Woodstown, N. J. 

| a 


displayed genius in manual and spiritual gifts, seconded , 


for years by Madame Coillard,—a woman exhibiting the 
divinity of motherhood, whose death occurred in 1891, — 
and fellow-laborers of scarcely less noble experiences. 
The story of results forms a romance in real life of civil- 
izing and Christian development, eloquently attested to 
by Major Gibbons, Captain Alfred Bertrand, and M. 
Coillard, ‘‘On the Threshold of Central Africa.’’ 

The tireless missionary visited Europe again in March, 
1896, definitely, it was then feared, to retire from the 
work, due to increasing illness, yet his ruling passion 
prevailed. Revisiting the European churches, he won 
fifteen fresh volunteers and secured larger subscriptions, 
and once more, with health renewed, the saintly man 
sailed the third time to continue, at the Lord’s will, his 
beloved work with aspiring simplicity and earnestness of 
faith. 


Darwen, Lancashire, England. 
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For Children at Home 


The Corn Babies 
By M. R. 8S. 


HE children were tired. Harold had Tost all interest 

in his ball, and was busy pulling Collie’s long silky 

hair, and Rosa and Reba, the twins, were having a 

disagreement as to which dress Lady Clorinda should 
wear. 

Auntie came out on the porch, and looked at the 
group a moment, then said in her bright, happy way : 

‘« | wonder if these little folks know the corn babies ?"’ 

Rosa and Reba stopped quarreling, and looked up 
with interest. If auntie knew the corn babies, they 
must be worth hearing about. Harold went on pulling 
Collie’s hair, —he didn’t care for babies. Auntie smiled, 
and said : 

‘«They never cry, Harold.’’ 

‘*O auntie!’’ said Rosa and Reba, ‘please tell us 
about them, —do !"’ 

Auntie drew up her chair, and began : 

‘« Well, I went down to see them this morning. I 
had heard they were very interesting, so I was anxious 
to see them, and when I reached their home, I saw— 
but I guess I will tell you about their home first. 

«« They haven't a large home, as you have, but it is 
so cool and cheery that I almost wished I lived there 
myself, It was very tall indeed, and had the most 
lovely green awnings. The birds were singing all 
around, but the thing that interested me most was the 
cradle in which were the corn babies. 

‘«It was a beautiful green cradle, and as soft as could 
be inside. The babies had a charming nurse, who was 
dressed in lovely red and gold silk, and such contented 
little ones I had never seen. They lay there as quietly 
as could be, and, indeed, 1 do not see how any one 
could be restless in such a cradle, for it kept swaying 
back and forth with such a soothing motion that it made 
me feel quite drowsy to look at it. 

‘«By and by the babies grew hungry, so Nurse Silk 
brought them some dainty food which she had secured 
from Father Tassel. This food 
and—’’ 

‘«« Pollen !’’ exclaimed Harold. 
ers live on pollen ! 


she called pollen, 


‘* Why, auntie, flow- 
And you haven't been away this 


Spirit and Method 


The School That Has No Advantages 


By Eliza E. Berryman 


Editor’s Note.—Miss Berryman’s article won the second prize 
of fifteen dollars in the competition on this subject. 


AVING an extended acquaintance with schools of 
this kind, the difficulty at present lies in the 
choice of one to describe. 

Many of The Sunday School Times readers, perhaps, 
can appreciate what it meant to endeavor to establish a 
Sunday-school fifteen years ago in the mining or milling 
regions of the Rocky Mountains. At that time health 
considerations made it necessary to camp during several 
months of the year in some selected place in the moun- 
tains. Pasturage for the horses, watcr, wood, and near- 
ness to general supplies, usually determined the location 
of our camp home for the time. Often we tarried but a 
day, and again would remain a month, or several months, 
So far as possible, we always became identified with the 
affairs of the community in which we found ourselves, 
When the length of stay would warrant the undertaking, 
our interest usually took the form of a reading-circle or 
Sunday-school. 

One autumn, finding ourselves located in a beautiful 
little park surrounded by all the-conditions necessary to 
a comfortable winter, we decided to remain. A log- 
cabin was comfortably available for the winter months, 
and the village and railroad were but a few miles dis- 
tant. Five saw-mills were located within a radius of five 
miles. Once a month the men were paid, usually on 
Friday evening. On Saturday the mills would close, 
and the men repair to the village or the city, as the case 
might be, to spend or bank their money. By far the 
greater number would return after Sunday penniless and 
intoxicated. Some, having families, would send up im- 
mediately the month's supply of provision, but some, 
again, would forget even this. After a certain amount 
of experience in this line, the wife would accompany the 
wage-earner, to make sure at least of the month's sup- 
plies. Once a month, too, and as near pay-day as pos- 
sible, the village landlord would give a dance and 
supper, three dollars per couple admitting the people to 
the ‘‘Hall’’ and to supper at midnight at the hotel, —a 
long, low, one-storied building, curtainless, carpetless, 
indeed almost floorless, as it was necessary to step cau- 
tiously or incur the risk of broken bones. On such 
occasions the enterprising saloon-keeper would hang out 
lanterns and employ an assistant, as he was in great 
demand at the ‘‘ Hall,’’ being, as I soon discovered, ‘‘a 
man of parts."’ 

On ovr daily drives along the mountain roads, we fre- 
quently met children from the various mills trudging to or 
from school. We always halted to talk with the little peo- 
ple, and they seemed quite to enjoy our social encounters. 

After it had been decided that we would spend the 
winter here, we devoted our daily drives to the making 
of announcements concerning a proposed Sunday-school, 
to be held in the very small schoolhouse at the village. 
The schoolhouse boasted of twelve home-made seats 
and desks, and a teacher's desk with a nail-keg for a 
chair. Two children sat at a desk, and, as this was an 
unusually populous year, the directors had found it 
necessary to introduce a long ben¢h, which extended the 
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entire length of the room. An enterprising teacher had 
also purchased, from his own salary, a bench for recita- 
tion purposes. So the little building at this time would 
seat, tightly squeezed, forty people. 

I was young and very shy. I had expected perhaps a 
dozen children, and had become quite excited over the 
prospect of devoting one Sunday hour to these little 
people. But what was my surprise, on approaching the 
building, to find it surrounded by men and women and 
children of all ages and conditions. The horses had 
been taken from the wagons, and some were picketed 
on the slope of the hill, while others were tied to the 
sides of the wagons, and were contentedly feeding from 
the wagon-boxes. . 

There was no time to make plans for such an emer- 
gency, for several men immediately took possession of 
my pony and cart, while the children surrounded me to 
introduce me to their mothers, the introduction usually 
taking this form: ‘‘ This is my ma; this is the lady, 
ma.’’ Then [ listened to the many reasons why all had 
come out. I say ‘‘come out’’ advisedly. They had 
not come because they were coming to Sunday-school, 
but because some diversion had been offered: The 
form of the diversion did not especially concern them. 
They would have come to see a boy climb a telegraph 
pole. 

The women crowded into the seats, and the men sat 
upon the benches so long as room remained, and, when 
bench-room was fully occupied, they sat on the tops of 
the desks, obscuring the women from my view, as I 
stood beside the table, —a man having taken possession 
of the nail-keg. Every inch of standing-room was occu- 
pied, and the doorway crowded. For some reason, the 
windows had been nailed down. 

Until this moment I had experienced no fear, but as 
I faced that crowd, an overwhelming sense of all that 
the hour meant overcame me, and | struggled for breath. 
It was impossible at that moment, while all expectantly 
looked into my face, to say one explanatory word, so I 
said, *‘ Let us repeat together the Lord’s Prayer.’’ I 
commenced alone ; no voices joined me ; ‘my own voice 
died away, and I leaned against the table for support, 
but a voice—a man’s voice—took it up, ‘‘ Forgive us 
our trespasses,’’ and repeated it to the end. It was the 
saloon- keeper. When he had finished, he strode 
through the crowd, saying, ‘‘1 know what ails the little 
lady. Here it is ; keep it till to-morrow morning,“ and 
he placed in my hand the key of the saloon, In that 
moment courage returned, and I never again experienced 
the same overwhelming fear. 

‘* We have no books,’* I announced, ‘ but shall we 
try to sing something together?’’ A woman's voice 
from the back of the room said timidly, ** My husband 
used to sing in the choir back in Vermont; that’s him 
sitting on the nail-keg.’’ Fortunately he was already 
facing the crowd, and seemed to need no especial en- 
couragement. 

How they did sing the familiar Sunday-school songs 
of twenty years ago! He had at command an almost 
endless supply. Sometimes he sang alone, but usually 
some one or more could follow. On and on and on he 
sang till, at the end of an hour, he stopped from sheer 
fatigue. 

Then I explained that, if they really wished to organ- 
ize a Sunday-school, we must have, and immediately, 
money for supplies. We would require chairs and lit- 
erature and song-books, and—yes, an organ. No one 
responded. The silence was becoming oppressive, 
when a voice from the rear of the room said: ‘ Just let 
me whisper to some of the men awhile. You see, we 
don't like to talk single-handed."* 

*¢ Then we will sing some more while our friend whis- 
pers,’’ I announced. 1 

Soon he came to me, saying: ‘‘It’s all right ; you'll 
have money enough next Sunday. Next Friday is pay- 
day, and we'll stay home Saturday night, and give you 
the money instead. The folks are all willing, —the folks 

that count.” 

The next Sunday they handed to me nearly two hun- 
dred dollars: We very soon had an organ, which our 
singing friend played. We had everything we required 
for the successful conduct of a working Sunday-school. 
Our saloon-member regularly gave into my keeping the 
Offending key The people came faithfully. To be 
sure, the monthly Saturday-night dances continued, but 
the people remained in the village for Sunday-school, 


: and returned home sober. 
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At first it was difficult to find teachers, but soon, as I 
became better acquainted with them, some man or 
woman would acknowledge, ‘‘I used to be a church- 
member back home, I don’t feel fit to teach a Sun- 


day-school class now, but, if you think it’s all right, I'll 


try.’’ 

The saloon-keeper came to me one day some months 
later, saying, ‘‘ This thing has been on my mind a long 
time. Meand Lizzie have talked it over, and I’m goin’ 
to quit. It don’t seem just right to sell out or give it 
away, so I’m just goin’ to dump it all down the hill into 
the river to-night. It's Sunday, but I don’t want to 
think of it another night.’” To-day he is an earnest 
Christian man earning his daily support in a very hum- 
ble way. 

Some months later, we ‘‘ moved on,’’ but the Sunday- 
school continued, although it was never again so pros- 
perous in numbefs, for the mills at intervals moved 
away, having completed their work here. The spirit, 
however, remained. A few years later the citizens of the 
village built a small church, and have ever since sup- 
ported a minister. One week ago I met the present 
minister and his wife. He is a young college man, and 
she is a college woman. They assure me that the pres- 
ent church is but the result of cheerful, loving service, 
however humble, at the very moment it is needed. 

Denver, Col. 
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What Should the Associate 
Superintendent Do? 


By Philip E. Howard 


E IS too often not a veritable associate, but a mere 

assistant. As such, he can do little, but as a real 

associate, he can be of great service in any school, large 
or small, 

In a recent meeting of superintendents, this subject 
was discussed by superintendents and associates, It 
was evident that in some schools the associate was a 
highly important factor in the work of the school. He 
was not merely an occasional helper to the head of the 
school,. but was even hard to distinguish from his chief 
in more than one instarice. 
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ing solid work as superintendent. . He doesn’t do it all, 
he shares it. Will you try it? 


Philadelphia. 
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When all sorts of marki 
pres ae so ng systems 


in Class Marking 2° used in the Sunday-school, it is | 


well that any a little out of the or- 
dinary should be known to the superintendent who cares 
to be up to the times in this matter. One such is used 


in the Anchorage Presbyterian Sunday-school of Anchor- | 


age, Kentucky, near Louisville, in which there are sev- 
eral new features, and in which the time-honored column 
of «*conduct’’ is conspicuous for its absence. © The 
column marked ‘ Bible Readers’’ refers to the .daily 
reading of the Scripture. Under ‘‘ Contribution’ no 
fixed sum is required, but every one is expected to bring 






































something. This school averages about a hundred 
pupils, including primary. 
Anchorage Presbyterian Sabbath-School 
Anchorage, June 17, 1900 
Class No..... : 
a| ls] 
z|% lz | p 
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NAMES Sicic 4/212) 21| xemarxs 
= @iGiela 
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FIPIPIBIEIS|2 
</5)5 B1</0) 7 | Total: 
Mark for compliance 49 30) 20/30 10/ to 10 100 
TEACHER: ' 
James Orr 40| I0/| I0| 10| 10) 10] 10 100 
SCHOLARS: 
Wm. Portwood. 40 | IO} 10/ IO} 10} 10} to 100 
John Sweets hel 10 10} 10 80 
Samuel Sparks | 30 10] 10 10 | 10. gov» 
Frank Morton 4010 10| 10) 10} 10 90 
Bert Barnes Absent 
6) 460 
Average for the class, ‘~ 769% 
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One school placed upon him the responsibility of pro- | 


viding substitute teachers, and of assigning scholars to 
the proper classes. Thus he became a power in that 
school. His judgment and energy must furnish workers 
of influence ; his tact must point out the right relation of 
the individual scholar with the teacher. Exceptional 
ability must reside in such a man, and he, indeed, would 
be a true associate. 

Executive work in another school is in the hands of 
two men, who share, interchangeably, the duties of 
superintendent. This is a good specimen of actual 
association. In this instance the one who is called 
superintendent feels the burden of aggressive action on 
the part of the school. He is the senior active partner 
in the concern, His associate is not free from a like 
burden, but he will not act, in anything affecting the 
school policy, without consulting his partner, from 
whom he expects a decision as to any proposed plan. 
One takes the platform work of the school for one 
month, while the other superintends the floor work. 
One prepares the program, leads the school service, and 
directs the other in any floor work, the need of which 
can be better seen from the platform. The other wel- 
comes visitors, assigns new scholars to their places, re- 
sponds to special calls from the teachers, and, in general, 
keeps in immediate touch with the school membership 
during the session. Association of this sort provides a 
trained man for the platform work of the school when 
either of the superintendents is absent. It is a true part- 
nership in responsibilities and work. 

Large schools do not necessarily furnish the best illus- 
trations of what associated work can be done by superin- 
tendents. Small schools need such work, and they have 
their own problems. Every superintendent would do 
well to associate with himself some one from the school 
who could share the executive duties. 

An older man may well choose a youfiger ; a young 
man an older, but young in spirit and sympathies. Two 
such men insure variety of leadership and ideas ; they 
represent varied elements in the school life ; they stimu- 
late each other, and they together help to solve the 
problem of how one business man can get time for do- 


One Way of Getting When the hot, close nights of: the 
the Teachers out approaching dog-days are on us, it 
to Lesson Study js particularly hard to get a quorum 

of teachers out to the teachers’ -meeting or conference. 
With this fact in view, a superintendent might take a 
hint in midsummer from an invitation and program 
issued in the cold days of February. The pastor and the 
superintendent of the West Presbyterian Sunday-schoo! 
of Binghamton, New York, got their heads together last 
winter, and decided to do something to enlist the interest 
of teachers in these gatherings. Once every quarter they 
decided to hold a meeting, in which entirely new names 
were to appear on the program, thus securing the good 
talent that had previously been withheld from use. 
It is claimed that of the twenty-eight teachers in this 
school an average attendance of twenty-one is secured 
for the teachers’-meeting, which is directly traceable 
to the interest in these conferences. The married teach- 
ers bring their husbands or wives, and get interested 
in the work of the Sunday-school. The invitation and 
program were placed on a note-sheet about as follows : 


West Presbyterian Sunday-School 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., February 10, 1900. 


You are most cordially invited to attend a meeting of 
officers and teachers of our Sunday-school, to be held Monday 
evening; February 19, 1900, It is hoped that every officer and 
teacher will be present. 

Supper will be served at 7 P. M. in the church parlors, after 
which will be given the following interesting 
Program 
BONO. « «4.02 Or ose . Miss Henning. 
eg Oe et ee ee ee ee ee Our pastor. 
Five-minute talks on the following topics : 
‘‘Our Aspirations,” ..........% .Mr.W.O, Birdsall. 
‘‘Home Preparation of the Lesson,’’. . . Dr. George F. Hand. 
‘* Take Heed how Ye Teach,”". ..... Miss Susan Osgood. 
‘The Sunday-school Teacher's Influence,"’ Prof. V. S. Paessler. 
“The Importance of Our Work,”’ . . Mr. L. A. Osgood. 
“Our Primary Department," . . . . Mrs. J. M. Seabury. 
Question Box opened by. .......... Dr. Taylor. 
Every one is asked to bring a question. 
REV. SAMUEL DUNHAM, Cc. E. Terriii, 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1900 


1. July 1.—Jesus Walking on the Sea 
2. July 8.—Jesus the Bread of Life 


7. August 12.—The Forgiving Spirit. .....-+...- 
8. August 19.—The Man Born Blind 


g. August 26.—Jesus the Good Shepherd 


10. September 2.—The Seventy Sent Forth 


11. September 9.—The Good Samaritan . 


12. September 16.—The Rich Fool 


13. September 23.—The Duty of Watchfulness 


14. September 30.—Keview. 


3. July r5.—The Gentile Woman's Faith. ........- Mark 7 : 24-30 
4. July 22.—Peter’s Confession and Christ’s Rebuke . . Matt. 16 : 13-26 
5. July 29.~The Tramsfiguration .......++-+++ Luke 9g: 28-36 
’ 6. August 5.—Jesus and the Children .,.....-+.-- Matt. 18: 1-14 


Luke 12: 


“2% 


Lesson 8, August 19, 1900 
The Man Born Blind 


John 9: 1-17 


Read Luke 9: 57-62 ; John 7: 

GOLDEN TEXT: 

blind, now I see.—John 9 : 25. 
COMMON VERSION 

1 And as Jesus passed by, he 


saw. a man which was blind 
from Ais birth. 
2And his disciples asked 


him, saying, Master, who did 
sin, this man, or his parents, 
saat he was born blind ? 

3 Jesus answered, Neither 
hath this man sinned, nor his 
parents: but that the works of 
God should be made manifest 
iu ‘im. 

4 I must work the works of 
him that sent me, while it is 
day: the night cometh, when 
no man can work. 

5 As long as I am in the 
world, I am the light of the 
wortd. 

6 When he had thus spoken, 
:€ spat on the ground, and made 
lay of the spittle, and he 
anointed the cyes of the blind 
man with the clay, 

7 And said unto him, Go, 
wash in the pool of Si-16’am, 
(which is by interpretation, 
Sent.) He went his way there- 
fore, and washed, and came 
seeing. 

| The neighbours there- 
fore, and they which before had 
seen him that he “was blind, 
said, Is not this he that sat and 
begged ? 

g Some said, This is he: 
others said, He is like him : dut 
he said, I am 4e. 

1o Therefore said they unto 
him, How were thine eyes 
opened ? 

11 He answered and said, A 
man that is called Jesus made 
clay, and anointed mine eyes, 
and said unto me, Go to the 
pool of Si-lé’am, and wash : 
and | went and washed, and I 
received sight. 

12 ‘Then said they unto him, 
Where is he? He said, I know 
not. 

13 4 They brought to the 
Phar’i-sees him that aforetime 
was blind. 

14 And it was the sabbath 
day when Jesus made the clay, 
and opened his eyes. 

15 ‘Then again the Phar’i-sees 
«lso asked him how hé had re- 
ceived his sight. He said unto 
them, He put clay upon mine 
eyes, and I washed, and do see. 

16 ‘Therefore said some of the 
Phar’i-sees, This man is not of 
God, because he keepeth not 
the sabbath day. Others said, 
How can a man that is a sinner 
do such miracles? And there 
was a division among them. 

17 They say unto the blind 
man again, What sayest thou of 
him, that he hath opened thine 
eyes? Hesaid, He is a prophet. 





2 to 9: 41. 
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Memory verses : 


One thing I know, that, whereas I was 


REVISED VERSION 


And as he passed by, he 
saw a man blind from his 
his disciples 
saying, Rabbi, 
who did sin, this man, or his 
should be 
born blind ? ee answered, 
1is man sin, nor 


birth, And 
asked him, 


parents, that he 


Neither did t 
his parents: but that 
works of God should 
made manifest in him. 


nran can work. 


of the world. 


the spittle, 
his eyes with the clay, 
said unto him, 


by interpretation, Sent). 
went away therefore, 
washed, 
The nighbours 
and they which 


gar, said, 
sat and begged? 
said, It is he: 
No, but he is like him. 
said, I am he. 


therefore unto him, 


and wash: 


sight. 
him, 
saith, 


Where is he? 
I know not. 


They bring to the. Phari- 
sees him that aforetime was 
Now it was the sab- 
bath on the day-when Jesus 
made the clay, and opened 
Again therefore 
the Pharisees also asked him 
how he received his sight. 
And he said unto them, He 
put clay upon mine eyes, and 
Some 
Pharisees 
said, This man is not from 
God, because he keepeth not 
others 
said, How can a man that is 
a sinner do such signs? And 
there was a division among 
They say therefore 
unto the blind man again, 
What sayest thou of him, in 
that he opened thine eyes ? 


blind. 


his eyes. 


I washed, and do see. 
therefore of the 


the sabbath. But 


them. 


And he 
prophet. 


said, He is 


1 Or, and with the clay thereof anointed his eyes 


In verse 8 the American Revisers would substitute “ who” 


for “‘ which.” 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


From Darkness to Light 


Sun,— Jesus the Light of the World ( John 8: 
Compare John 1 : 4). 
Father (18-20), From above, not of this world (21-25). 
Revealed by the cross (26-29). 


of life {ra-r7. 


12-29). 
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Mon.— Freedom by the Truth ( whe &: 


Matt, 14 : 22-33 
John 6 : 22-40 


Matt. 18 : 21-35 
Dia wo ot 8 ene John 9: 1-17 
John 10: 1-16 
Luke 10: 1-11, 17-20 
Luke 10: 25-37 
13-23 
Fe be Luke 12: 35-46 


4-7: 


the 
be 
We 
must work the works of him 
that sent me, while it is day : 
the night cometh, when no 
When I am 
in the world, I am the light 
When he had 
thus spoken, he spat on the 
ground, and made clay of 
land anointed 
and 
Go, wash in 
the paol af Silnam (which i« 
He 
and 
and came seeing. 
therefore, 
saw him 
aforetime, that he was a beg- 
Is not this he that 
Others 
others said, 
He 
They said 
How 
then were thine eyes opened ? 
He answered, The man that 
is called Jesus made clay, 
and anointed mine eyes, and 
said unto me, Go to Siloam, 
so I went away 
and washed, and I received 
And they said unto 
He 


or “that” 


The light 


The witness of the 


AS a The condition of 
om of sonship (33-36). 


—_ leship ( yy 1 
: Saondeet The test of God's 


Not all descendants are jae par. 
children (42). 

Tues.—Adi Are not Children of God ( John 8: 43-59). Some do 
hot understand (43). Some are children of Satan (44, 45). 
God's children hear God's words (46-51); Jesus was be- 
fore Abraham (52-59). 

Wed.—7he Man Born Blind ( John 9: 1-17). 


The light shining 
in darkness (1-8). 


The darkness apprehendeth it not 
(9-12. Compare John1r: 5,9, 10). Religious blindness 
(13-16. Compare Matt. 15: 1-20). A ray of light (17). 

Thurs.— Sight and Blindness ( John 9 : 18-41). Seeing, but not 
believing (18-23), Clearer light and deeper darkness 
(24-29). Thestatement, the fact, the conclusion (30-34). 
Seeing and believing (35-38. om John 20: 29). Re- 
jecting light, resttinn blind (39-41). 

Pri.— /he Blind made Blind, and Restored to oe gw (Ach9: 1-2 
A blind pe rsecutor (1, 2). A light out of heaven (3-9). “A 

+ vision of restoration (10-16). Sight and service (17-22). 

Sat.— Refusing Light, Becoming Blind (Acts 13: 1-12). Light 

bearers sent forth (1-3). Light shining in darkness (5-8). 


From light to blindness (9-11). From darkness to light 
(12). 

Sun.— 7he Light of Life ( Johns: 17-9). (J.ights in the world 
(Matt. 5 : 14-16; Phil. 2: 14-16). Blindness and sight 
compared (2 Cor. 4:1-6). Walking in the light (1 John 
1: 5-9). 

Chicago, 1. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


aces Seg rg Events.—It is an open question 
whether this lesson and the next one should be 
placed immediately after the feast of tabernacles or im- 
mediately before the feast of dedication. The passage 
that certainly intervenes is John 7 : 1 to 8 : 59, narrating 
the visit to Jerusalem at the feast of tabernacles, which 
Robinson wrongly identifies with the final journey from 
Galilee ; the story of the woman taken in adultery (of 
doubtful genuineness) ; the discourse about the light of 
the world, and the attempt to stone Jesus. On 
theory, the lesson follows ; on the other, the events nar- 
rated in Luke 9 : 51 to 10 : 42 preceded the lesson. 
PLACE.—At Jerusalem. The meeting with the blind 
man was probably near the gate of the temple, possibly 
near one of the city gates. The pool of Siloam, now 
called Birket Silwan, is in the lower Tyropean valley, 
southeast of Mt. Zion, and its water supply is from the 
Fountain of the Virgin, by a subterranean channel. 
Time.—Either after the feast of tabernacles, on the 
first sabbath after October 18, year of Rome 782,—that 
is, A.D, 29, or before the feast of dedication, in the lat- 
ter part of December of the same year. 


% 


Critical Notes 
Verse 1.—And as he passed by: 
supplied in the Authorized Version. 
the latter part of John 8 : 59 by the best authorities 
(see Rev. Ver.) permits an interval between the two 
passages. —Saw a man blind from his birth: A beggar 
(v. 8), who may have proclaimed the fact ; clearly, the 
disciples knew it (v. 2). 
Verse 2.—/iis disciples ; Probably the Twelve. Their 
presence favors the view that there was an interval after 
the withdrawal (8 : 59).— Zhis man, or his parents, that 


one 


That is, ‘* Jesus,”’ 
The omission of 








(7) 487 
he should be born blind? «+ That,’” literally, «in order 
that,’’ implying a direct connection between sin and 
such afflictions, and also that the sins of parents were 
punished in their children,—both common Jewish ro- 
tions. Compare Luke 13: 1-5 on the former. Here 
the question in regard to parents was based upon the 
fact that the man had been blind from birth. 

Verse 3.— Neither did this man sin, nor his parents: 
Not ‘‘ hath ;'’ the tense points to a single act, which the 
question assumed was the cause of the blindness, The 
general sinfulness is not denied. —Au¢ that: ‘The blind- 
ness occurred ‘‘in order that.'""— Zhe works of God 
should be made manifest in him: The lesson shows how 
this purpose was fulfilled. 

Verse 4.— We must work: The plural is better at- 
tested ; the singular was substituted because the disci- 
ples had no part in the miracle.— While it is day: the 
night cometh ; ** Day*’ and ‘‘ night"’ are not used in 
the moral sense, but refer to the period of activity on 
earth, and the cessation of it. Some think evening was 
approaching ; others find here a justification for working 
the miracle on the sabbath (v. 14). 

Verse 5.— When: Probably implying ‘as long as.’’ 
— The light of the world; Compare John 8 : 12; but, 
whether this incident immediately followed that dis- 
course or not, the healing of the blind man would show 
that he was ‘‘the light of the world."’ 
common in this Gospel. 

Verse 6.—He spat on the ground: Compare Mark 
8 :23.—Anointed his eyes with the clay; The briefer 
and better attested reading does not affect the sense. 
The means used, as so often, counteract the notion of 
magical healing. In this case, the method serves to 
awaken faith in the man ; but some think that the clay 
seemed to be a hindrance rather than a help, and 
thus the miraculous nature of the cure was more fully 
evinced, 

Verse 7.—Go, wash in the pool of Siloam : 
** into,”’ 


The figure is 


Literally, 
implying that he should go into the pool, or, 
more probably, wash the clay into the pool. The water 
was deemed sacred, and used in a ceremony at the feast 
of tabernacles, probably referred to in John 7 : 37.— 
Which is by interpretation, Sent: The expla:ation of 
the Cvangelis, we. uf Jrous, *Gente’’ is significant of 
the sending of Jesus, not of the man.— Went away : 
Not the verb often rendered ‘‘ went his way.'’ Blind 
men can find familiar localities without assistance.— 
Washed, and came seeing ; The cure was instantaneous 
(vs. 41, 15), and he seems to have returned home. 

Verse 8.—Saw him aforetime, that he was a beggar; 
So nearly all the best authorities. ‘‘ Blind’’ was readily 
substituted.—/s not this he: Implying an affirmative 
answer, yet slight doubt. 

Verse 9.—/t is he : These were certain about it.— Vo, 
but he ts like him: So the better attested reading. A 
graphic description of the different opinions. —/ am he : 
His personal testimony now becomes the prominent 
feature in the story. 

Verse 11.— Zhe man that is called Jesus : So the cor- 
rect text, suggesting some knowledge of Jesus, probably 
on the part of most of them. 
omit ‘* the pool, 


The Revisers properly 
(literally, «* therefore *’), 
for ‘* went,’ the verb be- 
ing the same as in verse 7.— Received sight: 
sometimes means ‘‘to look up,"’ 


" insert ‘' so’? 
and substitute ‘‘ went away "’ 
The term 
but oftener, in the 
Gospels, ‘‘ to see again.,”’ 

Verse 12.— Where is he ? Possibly there was some 
lurking hostility in the question. —/ snow not; Compare 
verses 35-41. 

Verse 13.— 7hiey bring : The present tense occurs in 
all the authorities. — 70 the Pharisees ; Whose hostility 
was already marked (see chaps. 7, 8). 

Verse 14.—Now it was the sabbath on the day: 
is the necessary sense, ‘‘ sabbath °’ 
‘*day’’ (see v. 16). 

Verse 15.—Again thercfore : 
again.’’— Received : 
—And he said: 
conjunction. 


This 
being separated from 
« then 


had received.’’ 
The Authorized Version ignores the 


Preferable to 
More exact than ‘: 


Verse 16.—Some therefore of the Pharisees; See 
below. — 7his man is not from God: More accurate than 
‘of God ;"" but the emphasis is on ‘‘ this man,’’—that 


is, Jesus.—Acepeth not the sabbath : The singular form, 
as usual, refers to the institution ; when the plural oc- 
curs, it is properly rendered ‘** sabbatn day,’’ 
tant distinction 


an impor- 
in the Authorized Version. — 
Implied in the previous utter- 


ignored 
A man that is a sinner: 
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ance,— Signs: As always in the Gospel.— Division 
among them: The Greek word from which ‘ schism" 
has been transferred into English. Probably a somewhat 
heated discussion occurred. 

Verse 17.— They say therefore; So the better attested 
reading. In consequence of the ‘‘ division."’"—Ju ‘hat 
he opened: \n view of the fact that he ‘‘ opened,’’ not 
««hath opened,’’ the reference being to the past act.— 
He isa prophet: The man's confidence now manifests 
itself, and grows under opposition (vs. 18-34); it is at 
length rewarded by Jesus himself (vs. 35-38). 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


fon HO pip SIN, THIS MAN, OR HIS PARENTS, THAT 

He SHOULD BE Born BLIinp ?''—The idea of 
human suffering being a consequence and a punishment 
of sin seems to have been deeply written in the con- 
sciousness of the nations of the earth, Among the 
people of the East, at the present day, all cases of mal- 
formation, or of special weakness or suffering, among 
infant children, are commonly attributed to the sins of 
the parents. The sins supposed to be the cause of this 
innocent suffering are, however, not pnysical or physi- 
ological, but are mostly ceremonial; the omission of 
some point or detail in the ceremonial law having 
brought upon them this calamity. This is, in fact, a 
faint survival of that belief in demons and malign spirits 
and powers of the air upon which was based that com- 
plicated system of incantations and exorcisms so preva- 
lent among the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians 
in the early ages of antiquity, and which held in such 
terrible bondage the minds of men for ages. 

It is somewhat strange that the disciples should have 
asked the question whether this man had himself sinned, 
that he should be born blind ; that is, whether he had 
sinned before his birth, It is a point over which there 
has been considerable dispute, but which is not yet set- 
tled, as to whether the belief in a pre-existent condition 
of the human soul in some other person, or in some 
animal, a belief popularly known as the transmigration 
or souls, was known among the Jewish people of that 
time. It would certainly have been nothing strange if 
such an Oriental idea, which had prevailed so generally 
among Oriental nations, and traces of which are still 
found among the people of the East, should have been 
in the mind of the disciple who asked this curious ques- 
‘tion, that otherwise would seem to imply an absurdity. 

Robert College, Constantinople. 
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A Gradual Miracle 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ey THIS fragment of a great whole there are four dis- 

tinct stages,—the disciples’ question and Christ's 
answer, the cure, the neighbors’ gossip, and the 
Pharisee’s examination. 

1; It was Jesus who ‘‘saw’’ this blind man. What 
arrested his attention is not told us, but the sequel sug- 
gests that he saw in him a fit subject for his gracious 
power. The disciples noticed that his attention was 
arrested, and they struck in with a question which must 
have jarred on his heart. He was looking at the man 
with a pitying purpose to heal ; they saw in him only a 
subject for 


theological discussion. Jesus looks on 
misery in order to relieve it; some of vs look on it in 
order to speculate about it. What a world lies between 
Christ's thoughts and theirs, as they stood side by side, 
seeing the same fact! Let us beware of treating men's 
ills as occasions for discussion, instead of calls for help. 
The question takes for granted that individual suffering 
is always the result of individual sin, which is not true. 
The principle that the children suffered for the parents’ 
sins is true, and was deeply written on the Jewish con- 
sciousness ; but what of the alternative hypothesis? 
Pre-existence was not a Jewish doctrine, nor was trans- 
migration ; possibly the idea may have been that the 
punishment was inflicted in foresight of the sin ; or, 
more probably, the explanation was thrown out as a 
random guess, without any clear idea attached to it 
At any rate, Jesus brushes both suppositions aside, and 
tells the would-be discussers of a curious question in 
theology that sorrow and pain are here, not to provide 
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tow to be spun into ingenious speculations (except in so 
far as an inquiry into their causes may be needed in 
order to effect their removal), but in order that ‘the 
works of God,"’ which are pity and healing, may be 
manifested in dealing with them. What to the disci- 
ples was only the occasion of raising a heartless prob- 
lem, was to him an occasion for putting forth remedial 
energy. Do not let us speculate when we are called on 
to heal, unless the speculation shows the way to healing. 
The blind man was a problem to the disciples ; he was 
a subject for help to Jesus. Our highest duty to human 
sorrow is to try to remove it. Jesus associates his disci- 
ples with himself (according to the Revised Version 
reading of verse 4) in the obligation to «‘ work the works 
of him that sent’’ him. Note the change from the ex- 
pression, ‘‘the works of God,"’ in the previous verse. 
His mission sets the pattern to which our work is to be 
conformed, He lovingly associates us with himself. It 
is by his work, first, and by ours as copying his, that 
the works of God are to be manifest. And he unites 
himself with us in that he, too, felt the pressure of the 
shortness of the day of life and the cessation of activity 
when the night of death fell. True, for him the pas- 
sage through death was to a form of work more glorious 
and mighty, but, also true, that he had his limited 
«‘day’’ of earthly life, in which alone he could reveal 
the Father and finish his work. It is what he did, and 
said, and was, while on earth, that constitute him ‘the 
light of the world,’’ and any opportunity of self-mani- 
festation let slip would have left, as it were, a dark 
place on that perfect orb, If Jesus was thus impelled 
to unceasing activity by the thought of the shortness of 
life’s day, how much more should we feel the call to 
service which comes from the swiftly diminishing term 
of years that make our only opportunity of doing the 
works of Him that sent us ! 

2. The process of cure is remarkable in that it isa 
process, not an instantaneous act, and in that neither 
petitions from the sufferer nor intercession from friends 
moved Jesus, but his own compassion. The peculiar 
method of healing was determined, as always, by the 
spiritual state of the healed. This man could not draw 
hope from looking on Jesus. Some other way of con- 
tact was needful—_something far the senses to lay hold 
of, by which confidence might spring in the heart that 
had long ceased to hope, perhaps even to wish, for 
sight. Commentators tell us that spittle was supposed 
to carry curative power; if so, Jesus used a popular 
belief to cast his method into a form which made faith 
easier, but did not thereby endorse the belief. The 
incident is but an illustration of his loving condescen- 
sion to our weakness, and of his willingness to shape his 
gifts so as to make them more easily accepted by us, 

The second stage in the cure had to be done by the 
blind man, The command to go and wash in Siloam 
would not be obeyed unless a rudimentary faith was 
kindled. It was very rudimentary, but it was very real. 
Jesus had begun the cure without the blind man’s either 
desiring it or trusting him, but he will not finish it with- 
out both, He kindles faith by his self-moved mercy, 
and then faith, set in motion, follows his pointing, and 
fiads cleansing and sight in the pool No doubt, John 
rightly sees a veiled reference by Jesus to himself in the 
name of the pool which was the vehicle of vision. Jesus 
had already made such a reference (John 7 : 37). He 
is The Sent of God, and he has been sent ‘‘ to proclaim 
release to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind.’’ 

3 The two next sections, the neighbors’ gossip and 
the Pharisees’ examination, may be thrown together, 
In both we have a lively picture of the bewilderment 
and cross-currents of opinion produced by the miracle. 
The neighbors wrangle as to the identity of the man ; 
the Pharisees, as to the moral character of Jesus. Surely 
the blindness of prejudice and the exaltation of ritual 
above righteousness never went farther ‘than when Jesus 
was admitted to work miracles of sympathy and power, 
and yet was denied to be from God, because he did 
them on the sabbath day. Ceremonial religionists all 
the world over, and all the centuries through, are the 
same, 

In both sections the miracle is taken for granted, and 
the question raised is only as to its method. The neigh- 
bors were actuated merely by curiosity and the vulgar 
wish to know all about the strange thing ; the Pharisees 
were on the lookout for some slip on Christ's part, on 
which they might found a charge. They were not quite 
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honest in accepting the miracle, as verse 18 tells that 
they—some of them, at all events—did not believe it ; 
but they assumed its reality in order to find ground for an 
indictment against Jesus. In both sections, the man 
sticks to his plain story. He has tis feet planted on 
firm ground. He leaves theories and questions to others. 
He has experience, and he will not be questioned or 
worried or browbeaten out of what he knows and has 
felt. He will not be tempted an inch beyond the un- 
deniable fact When the eager neighbors buzz round 
him, asking where Jesus is, he simply says, “1 do not 
know ;'’ but when the Pharisees ask him what he thinks 
of his healer, he sturdily beards them, and answers 
roundiy, ‘‘He is a prophet.’’ A man who has felt 
Christ's healing hand on his sightless eyeballs, can 
afford.to leave many questions as to Jesus unsolved, but 
can never be argued or frowned out of his conviction of 
his worth. This man grew in the knowledge of his 
healer, for he began with: ‘*The man that is called 
Jesus;“" and he advanced to *‘He is a prophet,’’ and 
he ended with « Lord, 1 believe,"’ and with worship- 
ing him. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Cure of the Man Born Blind 


HE Creator of all forces walked visibly among them, 
mastering them at his will,—mastering chemical 
affinity at Cana, vegetative processes at the feeding of 
five thousand, wind on the lake, gravitation on the sea 
and from the top of Olivet, and all manner of physical 
diseases and death everywhere. ; 

What are the points to be made sharp in this healing 
of the blind man? 

1. Physical defects are not always the result of sins 
personal or ancestral. We are put into this primary 

eschool to learn mastery such as our Elder Brother had. 
it makes little difference where we begin. 
may make manifest the works of God in us (v. 3). It 
is better to be blind and be healed by Christ than to 
have seen always. We then see the light of the world. 

2. Christ came to this man without being asked. 
The man was not seeking, but sought. God tries to 
press on us more gifts than we ask for. 

3. In this great work, as in 211 others, the Lord seeks 
to make us co-workers that we may be co-heirs. He 
sends the man across the city with mud-covered eyes to 
wash. Faith grew at every step of obedience. Assur- 
ance that he was in the right way filled his heart even 
before the final act. Hope grew to fruition as, using the 
means, he lifted the water to his face. 

4. The results of Christ's work were clearly known to 
those on whom he worked. The actual speeding light 
was proof of the power of the omnific word, Let light be. 
So known results followed,—‘* be clean,'’ ‘‘ be opened,”’ 
‘‘thy sins are forgiven."’ So this man says, amid all the 
queries and judgments of his superiors in place, ‘‘ One 
thing 1 know.’’ 

5- Contrast the empty twaddle of arrogant specula- 
tions rising to the height of adjudging the perfect Christ 
a sinner, with the perfect bliss of this humble, obedient 
co-worker together with God. 


6. Pinysical cure was the least benefit from this 


miracle. 
lieve,’’ 


The healed man said at length, ‘* Lord, I be- 
and worshiped him. That is the designed and 
possible outcome of every work of God in nature and 
grace for every one. 


University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE night cometh, when no man can work (v. 4). The 

night of impossibility is always setting upon the 
day of opportunity. ‘There are certain deeds of beauty 
that a little child can do which become utterly impossi- 
ble to him asa youth. There are deeds of freshness 
and splendor which a young fellow can accomplish 
which no grown man can ever perform. When we grow 
old, there are a thousand things which we cannot do that 
were easy enough when we were in middle age. And 


so, no matter what opportunities heaven affords fur use- 
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fulness, it will never bring the vanished chances of our 
earthly life back again. ‘The sun sets upon them for. 
ever. When some of you little chaps grow up, get old 
and awkward, and see some fine youth thrilling the 
hearts of his friends with his triumphs in athletics or 
his examinations in college, your heart will be as heavy 
as lead with the thought, «: I wish I had done that when 


[ could.’’ But the night of impossibility will have set- 
fled down upon you. Do it now. Do it while your day 
lasts. 


lam the light of the world (v. 5). He was indeed, 
and is. Millions of eyes turn back into the past and 
follow him as he moves like a radiant star across the 
stage of history. Every one of us ought to be a light in 
our little world. It is no more certain that glow-worms 
and lightning-bugs emit some kind of illumination than 
that there are some people who do. When-little Mollie 
enters a room, every one smiles. No matter how dark 
and gloomy they feel, she brightens them up. One day 
she went through a prison with her parents. The guide 
told a sulky, wicked convict to open a door, and he re- 
fused. The guard was just going to send him to the 
dungeon, when little Mollie stepped up to him, put her 
hands in his, said, ‘‘ Won't you please open it?’’ 
and then put up her little lips to be kissed. It broke 
his heart. He has never been the same man since. 
The darkness lifted. He walks in the radiance of her 
little life. She is the light of her little world. 

He went away therefore, and washed, and came 
Seeing (v. 7). Funny way to get one’s sight, you 
will say. Well, any way would be good enough for me 
if | was blind. Most of us are. How few people see 
what is good for them, not to say what is best for 
them! Stone bruises and hard knocks open a good 
many people's eyes. Some don't get their eyes open 
until they get into jail, Some never do. There are 
thousands of people who go through life blind as bats. 
I know men fifty years old whose real eyes have never 
been opened any more than little puppies’. If you don't 
see the beauty of the world, and the good of the world, 
and the hopes of life, you are blind. What would you 
think of a little blind puppy who should tell his mother 


that he knew there was no such person as little Bill, his 
master, because he (forsvveth) could met coe hie. 


were his mother, I would box his ears, and tell him to 
‘keep still until he got his eyes opgn.’’ That is what 
Professor Jowett did, or nearly so, to a student who said 
there was no God. ‘‘If you don’t find him before 
night,’’ said the old man, ‘I will have you expelled.’’ 

This man 4s not from God, because he keepeth not the 
sabbath (¥, 16). Great reasoning that! Those bigots 
were the parents of a mighty posterity. Their descen- 
dants are not all dead yet. ‘‘ This man is not from God, 
because he does not wear a certain kind of hat, or go to 
a certain church, or make a certain kind of motion when 
he says his prayers.’ Who told you that you could tell 
when a man was from God? I have lived long enough 
to have seen that many of the most unlikely people in 
the world, according to the standard I had been taught 
to use in judging, lived a good deal closer to God than I 
did, I am spending my time nowadays looking for 
signs that men did come from God, and not for signs 
that they did not, It is a good deal more profitable and 
pleasant. 


it 


Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





You 


| SEE mysetr 


HIM 











Shut your eyes. Now suppose you had béen that way 
all your life,—no beautiful world of sight, all dark,— 
and some day a man had come along, and said, ‘* Open 
your eyes.’’ Can you imagine the joy of seeing, to one 
who never saw before? Would you love the man who 
opened your eyes? Would you trust him ? 

Well, here is a story of a man whose eyes were opened. 
(Brief questions on the story.) The Pharisees are around 
hia. In the part that comes after our lesson verses they 
are badgering him about Jesus, whom the Pharisees hate 
because he healed the man on the Sabbath. ‘Give 
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glory to God,’’ they say ; ‘‘ we know that this man is a 
sinner.”"' Jesus a sinner! do you believe that? Did 
the man? Somebody read verse 25. That contains the 
Golden Text ; say it. 

What did the man see? Well, if he had said all he 
thought, it would probably have been this : I see you. 
You are trying to destroy my faith in Him who made 
me see. I will not follow your bad leadership. I also 
see myse/f. 1 never knew what being blind was until I 
What have I not missed ? When Jesus saves us 
from sin, that is the way we feel as we look back. And 
I see him, my Saviou. ; and all your fine words and 
your angry threats will not move me to take my eyes 
from his blessed face. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Saw. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs’) 


‘*The whole world was lost in the darkness Psalm 34 : 1-8. 


of sin."’ (46 : 1-5.) 

‘* Jesus is the light, the way."’ Psalm 146 : 5-10. « 
‘* What grace, O Lord, and beauty shone." (217 : 3-7.) 

, Psalm 116 : 1-8 

**Oh! where is he that trod the sea.” (16 : 1-5.) 

Behold, the Master passeth by.” Psalm 66 : <a 5 
What a friend we have tn Jesus. (86 : 6, 7.) 

** Pass me not, O gentle Saviour.”’ Psalm 145 : 9-18. 
** In darkness I wandered till J esus I found."’ (216 : 6-9.) 
“x % % 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 

EVIEW.—What question about forgiveness did 


Peter ask Christ? What was Christ's answer? 
With what parable did he illustrate his reply? What is 
the teaching of the parable ? 

1. THE DARKNESS OF THE WORLD (vs. 1, 2).—Why 
is there so much blindness in the East? What other 
accounts have we of Christ's giving sight to the blind? 
(Matt. 9: 27-31; 12: 22, 23; 20: 29-34; Mark 8: 
22-26.) In what point was this miracle greater than the 
other four? Why was the disciples’ question a natural 
one? On what mistaken idea was it founded ? 


we (Wasa, Eeswane we eeeee Swe C= Y rd = — 
different reasons does God send troubles? How are we 
to receive them? What did Christ mean by ‘* the works 
of him that sent me’’? What is the ‘‘night, when no 
man can work’’? In what ways is Christ the light of 
the world? Why did not Christ open the man’s eyes 
with a word? Where was the pool of Siloam? Why 
was the blind man sent there? Why is the interpreta- 
tion of the name given? What has Christianity done 
for the blind? How is this a type of what it has done 
in the spiritual world ? 

3. A QuesTION OF EXPERIENCE (vs. 8-17).—Why 
should there be any question as to the man’s identity? 
How did the Pharisees turn their investigation from the 
main point? Why? How far was the dispute carried ? 
(John 9: 18-41.) How should we imitate the testimony 
the cured man gave? In what way were the persecutors 
of the once blind man blind themselves ? 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Disclosing Divine Power 
Analysis 
I. BY THE LORD'S ACT (vs. 1-7). 


1. The Fitting Subject: 

He saw a man blind from his birth (1). 
As Jesus passed by . . . two blind men followed him (Matt. g : 27). 
In these lay a multitude of them that were... blind (John § : 3). 
2. The Recognized Opportunity : 

That the works of God should be made manifest in him (3). 
This sickness is... for the glory of God ( John 11 ; 4). 

My power is made perfect ia weakness (2 Cor. 12: 9). 

3. The Imperative Duty: 

We must work the works of him that sent me (4). 

My meat is to do the will of him that sent me ( John 4 : 34). 
I seek... the will of him that sent me ( John 5 : 30). 
4. The Conscious Ability : 

When 1 am in the world, ] am the light of the world (5s). 

I am the light of the world ( John 8: 12). 
I am come a light into the world ( John 12 : 46). 
5. The Simple Anointing: 

He... made clay,... and anointed his eyes with the clay (6). 
Then touched he their eyes (Matt. g : 29). 
Buy... eyesalve to anoint thine eyes (Rev. 3: 18) 
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6. The Prescribed Washing: 

Go, wash in the pool of Siloam (7). 
Go and wash in Jordan seven times (2 Kings § : ro). 
Arise, .. . and wash away thy sins (Acts 22: 16), 
2. The Prompt Obedience : 

He went away therefore, and washed (7). 
Then went he down, and dipped himself. . 

5: 14). 

He forsook all, and rose up and followed him (Luke 5 : 28). 


. in Jordan (2 Kings 


8. The Complete Restoration : 
He... came seeing (7). 
His flesh came again, . . . and he was clean (2 Kings 5 : 14). 


I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see ( John g: 25). 


Il, BY THE MAN'S TESTIMONY (ys. 8-17). 
1. The Doubt : 
Is not this he ?... Mts he:... No, but he is like him (8, 9). 
They took knowledge. . . that it was he (Acts 3: 10). 
Is not this he that. . . made havock of them ? (Acts 9 : 21.) 


2. The Avowal: 
He said, lam he (9). 
He opened mine eyes ( John 9 : 30). 
I was before a blasphemer: . . . I obtained mercy (1 Tim. 1 : 13). 


3- The Explanation : 
Jesus... said,... . and wash: so J went (11). 
I will declare what he hath done for my soul (Psa. 66 : 16). 
Tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee (Mark 
5: 19). * 
4- The Reiteration : 
He put clay upon mine eyes, and I washed, and do see (15). 
I told you even now, and ye did not hear ( John g : 27). 
They rehearsed all things that God had done (Acts 14: 27). 


Go.. 


s- The Conclusion : 

He said, He is a prophet (17). 
Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet ( John 4 : 19). 
This is of a truth the prophet that cometh ( John 6 : 14). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.—J as, 1 : 22, 
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International Home Readings 


MON.—John g: 1-17. 
TUES,—John 9g ; 18-29. 
WED.—John 9 : 30-41. 
THURS,— Mark 8 : 22-26. ‘The healing touch. 
FrRi.—2 Cor. 4: 1-7. Blinded minds. 
SAT.—2 Kings 6:8-17. Seeing the invisible. 


The man born blind. 
** One thing I know.” 
The eye of faith. 


ee . ~~) lesser ment. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International pine 


Reading Association.) 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED RY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada 


Alice Jacobs, Illinois 
Minnie Allen, Alabama 
Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 


I. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 

Il. Lesson Topic: How We May Know that Jesus Is our 
Helper. 

Ill, Golden Text: One thing 1 know, that, whereas 1 was 
blind, now I see.—John Q : 25. 


IV. Results Sought: 
1. Knowledge that Jesus is a helper. 
2. A stronger faith in Jesus as a real helper. 


V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. The lesson story. 
2. Grounds for a child's assurance of his moth- 
er's love. 
3. Lead the child to express his trust in some 
friend or physician who has helped him, 


VI. Suggested ‘Steps in the Teaching Process 
[Under IV, V, and VIII various ways of treating the lesson are indicated. 
From these teachers are expected to select such as are best adapted tc 
Under V1, VII, and IX is illustrated~ one ol 
These notes are designed to sug: 


themselves and their classes 
the many ways of presenting the lesson 
gest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elaborating 
the details.) 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE Lesson Story. 
How do you know that your mother loves you ? 
With this question as a starting-point, lead the chil- 


dren to speak of the manifestations of a mother’s love, 
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Emphasize the fact that the mother is kind and help- 
ful to the children, and in this way shows her love for 
them. 

Do you miss mother very much when she goes away 
from home? Why? Yes, because there is no one who 
can quite take her place, and do the kind and loving 
things that she does, Suppose somebody told you that 
your mother was not.a good woman ; you would not be- 
lieve that person. You know she is good because she 
does so many kind and loving things for you. It is a 
good thing to have a friend like mother. There are 
some things, however, that mother cannot do, Our 
story to-day is about something a mother could not do 
fur her child, but Jesus could do it, and did. 


2, Tue Lesson Story. 

Once upon a time a sweet baby boy came into a home 
in Palestine. He was like other baby boys except that 
he was blind. He was born blind. I am sure that his 
mother often wished she could cure him, but she could 
not. Do you not suppose she took him to the doctor’ s, 
and asked him to cure her baby boy? But there was 
no doctor in all the land who could bring sight to those 
blind eyes’ When the boy grew older, he could not go 
to school as the other children did because he could not 
see. When he became a man, he could not work like 


other men. One time, as Jesus was passing along, he 
saw this blind man, and was sorry for him. Jesus is 
always sorry for people who are in trouble. He was 


ready to cure the man, so he spat on the ground and 
made clay, and put it on his eyes. Then he told him 
to go and wash in the pool of Siloam. This seemed a 
strange way to cure a man, but Jesus knew what he was 
doing, and, after the man had washed, his eyes were 
opened, and he could see. How glad his mother and 
his friends must have been when they found that he 
could see like other people ! 

There were some wicked people in those days who did 
not like Jesus, and they went to this man, and said to 
him, ‘‘ Jesus is not a good man ; he is not a true friend 
to you."" But the man who had been blind said, ‘‘ He 
is a good man, and he is a true friend of mine. One 
thing | know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see. 
Jesus opened my eyes, and by this I know he is my 
friend... a Wik He. bie helped -me ; he is my 
friend."’ 

3. THe TrutTH Empuasizep, 

How gladly the blind boy’s mother would have helped 
him if she could, but she was notable. There are some 
things that even father and mother cannot do for us. 
Do you remember the story we had the other day about 
Hazel? (See Lesson 3.) She wanted to be a brave girl. 
Tell me about it. Whom did she ask to help her? 
How did he help her? Did Jesus everhelp you? How? 
Do not answer the question out loud, but answer it to 
yourself. You were never blind, and Jesus never needed 
to help you by opening your eyes, but how has he helped 


wwe gevusd wie 


you? Has he helped you to forgive any one this past 
week? When you were just ready to speak a hasty 


word, did he help you, or did you forget to ask him ? 
When you had some good things, and felt that you 
would like to keep them all for yourself, how did he 
help you? 

The blind man could say, ‘‘ One thing I know, Jesus 
opened my eyes.’’ Peter could say, ‘‘One thing I 
know, Jesus kept me from sinking in the water.’" The 
woman could say, ‘‘One thing I know, he cured my 
daughter.’" Hazel could say, ‘‘ One thing I know, Jesus 
made me brave.’ Do you know any way in which 
Jesus has helped you? If he has done one thing for 
you, by this you may be sure he is willing to do another. 

Some time after the blind man’s eyes were opened, 
Jesus met him, and said to him, ‘I will always be your 
friend and helper." When the blind man saw what a 
precious friend and Saviour he had in Jesus, he wor- 
shiped him, and, I am sure, was glad ever afterwards 
of Jesus’ friendship and help. Can we sing together 
** What a friend we have in Jesus"’ ? 


Vu. Summary of Lesson Steps 


Because of Jesus’ 
Past Help, we May 
Trust Him for More 


The Truth 
Emphasized. 








The Lesson 


Jesus and the 
Story. 


Man Born Blind 


Manifestations 
of Mother's 
Love 





Preparation 
for Lesson 
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Vill. Pictures for the Children 

1. Jesus and the Man Born Blind, by Bida. 

(For information as to where this and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 

IX. Blackboard Illustrations 
1. The following blackboard illustration is so clear 


that it will not be necessary to make suggestions in 
detail. 





JESUS 
HAS HELPED 


PETER WOMAN BLIND MAN 


XESS 


[Eprror’s Note.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of TheSunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 





Picture 




















ATERIAL: John 8 : 12 tog : 41. 
The Story 

In Jerusalem there was a poor man, who had been 
blind all his life. He does not seem to have asked 
Jesus to heal him. Perhaps he thought~his case too 
hopeless. But Jesus made clay, and anointed his eyes, 
and told him to go and wash in the pool of Siloam. 
The man obeyed, and at once his sight was restored, 
and he saw all things clearly. Try and make the class 
feel the man's joy, when, for the first time in his life, 
he could see all the beauties of nature, and, best of all, 
the faces of his parents and of his friends. He must 


have been almost wild with excitement. ; 
ihen tollowed excitement, however, of another kind. 


The Jews were angry because Jesus had healed the man 
on the sabbath, and they wanted to make the man say 
that on this account Jesus was a sinner. This he would 
not do, for he argued, rightly, that a man who was sin- 
ful could not do such a wonderful thing as to restore his 
sight. He stuck to it that Jesus must be a prophet. 
On this, the Jews cast him out of the synagogue, which 
meant much to the poor man, as it deprived him of 
many privileges. Not long after that, he met Jesus 
again, and was brought to recognize in him the Son of 
God. So he was led, step by step, out into the truth, 
It cost him much to follow his conscience, but in the 
end it paid him well. 


Application 

Now call the attention of the class to the fact that this 
man had three sets of eyes, and that all of them were 
opened by Jesus. In the first place, he had bodily 
eyes, and these were opened. But, besides these, he 
had mental eyes. These, too, were opened, so that he 
was able to recognize Jesus as a prophet. This was 
more than the leaders of the Jews were able to see, for 
they were mentally blind. Then, too, he had spiritual 
eyes, and these also were opened, so that he saw Jesus 
as the Son of God, and worshiped him. This too was 
more than the ‘‘wise’’ men of Jerusalem could see. 
So that this man received a threefold blessing. 
all of us have three sets of eyes also. We have our 
bodily eyes, and they are all open. But we have men- 
tal eyes as well, and, to-open them to see, we have 
public schools. Many boys and girls do not learn to 
see with their mental eyes as well as they should, for 
they are lazy, and will not learn. Are you one of these? 
Would any blind man refuse to receive his sight? Yet 
many children refuse to learn, which is the same thing 
as preferring to remain blind mentally. Then, too, we 
have spiritual vision, and we need to see spiritual things. 
We need to sce Jesus as our Saviour, and, if we do not, 
it is because we do not want him to open our spiritual 
eyes. Is not this sad? The Word of God speaks of 
those who are blind, and cannot see spiritual truth. If 
we are thus blind, how may we receive our sight? By 
doing as the Psalmist did, and praying, ‘‘Open thou 


Now, 
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mine eyes, that T may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law"’ (Psa. 119 ; 18). Then by his Holy Spirit 
God will give us spiritual vision, and we shall See Jesus 
as our personal Saviour, and follow him as our Master. 
Do you want to see in this way? And, if so, when do 
you want to see? For to day is the best possible time. 


Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—Where did Jesus once 
heal two blind men? (Matt. 9 : 27-31.) In what city 
did Jesus heal another blind man? (Mark 8 : 22-26.) 
What did the Pharisees say when Jesus healed a man 
who was blind and dumb? (Matt. 12 : 24.) ~What was 
the name of the blind man whom Jesus healed in Jeri- 
cho? (Mark to : 46.) 

For Use in the Class.—In what city was Jesus at 
the time of this lesson? How long had this man been 
blind? What did Jesus do to him first?) What did 
Jesus tell the man to do? What was the consequence 
of this? Why were the Jews angry at Jesus for healing 
the man? How many sets of eyes did this man have? 
Name them. Were they all made to see? How many 
sets of eyes have you? How many of these eyes are 
still blind? Do you want them all to see? How can 
they be made to see aright ? 

[Epiror’s Nore.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr, Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. } 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EEP in mind why the Fourth Gospel was written 
(John 20 : 31). This verse is the key to all the 
sayings of Jesus, and the signs which he did. By means 
of it you can make plain to young minds what Jesus 
meant, though, in this Gospel, the simplest words ex- 
press the profoundest thoughts. These things were 
written that your scholars might believe that Jesus is the 


Messiah. the Son of God. and that, believing, they 
might have life through his name. 


General Preparation 

1. Jesus the Light of the World (John 8 : 12-59). 
He had come secretly to the feast of tabernacles at Jeru- 
salem, but in the heart of Judaism, as well as in a hea- 
then country, he could not be hid (Mark 7 : 24). The 
entire discussion concerns the question, ‘‘ Whence came 
Jesus Christ?’’ ‘Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence I am,”’ said Jesus. They knew him as they 
knew other men. They knew that he grew up in Naza- 
reth, and came from Galilee. But they did not under- 
stand his mission, nor the springs of his character. 
‘‘Ye cannot tell whence I come nor whither I go.’’ 
Why not? ‘Ye judge after the flesh."’ How could 
they haye understood him ? 

(1.) By knowledge of the truth through love of truth 
(vs. 12-20). The Great Teacher used symbols right at 
hand to make his words plain. When, as day wes end- 
ing, the lamps of the golden candelabra in the temple 
were lighted, to remind the people of the pillar of fire 
that guided the Israelites while it puzzled and dazzled 
the Egyptians, Jesus said, ‘‘I am the light of the 
world.’ The light which was the life of men is of use 
only to those who seek it (John 1 ;: 5). 

(2.) By obedience to the truth (vs. 21-42). ‘‘If ye 
continue in my word, .. . ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.’’ 

(3-) By fellowship with the Son of God (vs. 43-59). 
‘« If God were your Father, ye would love me.'’ Jesus 
says to us, ‘‘I am- at home with God. Come and be at 
home with me, and you need fear nothing in heaven or 
hell.’’ Such a life answers the highest ambition. 

2. An Illustration of, Jesus Giving Light to the World 
(John 9g : 1-41). 

(1.) He gave sight to a blind man. The disciples 
wanted to know whether the man's blindness was the 
consequence of inherited or personal sin. Jesus brushed 
aside their foolish question by the simple assurance that, 
since the man was certainly blind, he furnished an oppor- 
tunity to show what God could do for men. Then he 
made the blind man see (vs. 1-12). 

(2.) He gave the blind man spiritual vision. When 
the man came back from the pool of Siloam, he was ab- 
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sorbed in considering two facts,—that he could see, and 
that Jesus had made him see. This last fact transformed 
the world for him. When Jesus touches the soul, it 
beholds heavenly visions. But the act of Jesus which 
made the blind man see made the Pharisees more blind 
to the truth (vs. 39, 40). By the vision which Jesus 
discloses, multitudes see the glory of his gift to the blind 
man (vs, 13-34). 

(3.) He led the blind man to belief in him through 
spiritual vision. When Jesus told him that he was the 
Son of God, the man accepted the life which goes with 
the light of the world, 


Reference Literature 

[The use of the beeks mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.| 

Read the introduction to the volume, ‘‘ St. John,’’ of 
Moulton's, The Modern Reader's Bible (5-19) ; Maurice 
on. ‘*The Gospel of St. John,’’ Discourse 18, ‘‘ The 


Light of the Eye and the Light of the Spirit.’’ 


Suggestive Questions 

1. How to Know Jesus Christ. By what title did he 
describe his service to the world? (John 8:12.) How 
can we have the light of life? Who bear witness that 
Jesus is the Christ? (John 12 : 18.) Why did not the 
Pharisees know him? (v. 15.) How can we be sure 
that Jesus is the light of the world? (vs. 31, 32.) 

2. How the Blind Man Came to Know Jesus. What 
reason did Jesus give for curing the blind man? (John 
9:5.) How did he make the blind man see? (v. 11.) 
Why did the Pharisees object to the miracle? (v. 14.) 
What did the man think of Jesus? (vs. 17, 33.) What 
did the Pharisees do to the blind man? (v. 34.) Why 
did they cast him out of the synagogue? (v. 22.) 

3. What the Restored Man did with his Knowledge. 
What did Jesus ask of him? (v. 35.) What did he an- 
swer? (v. 36.) How did he come to believe in Jesus as 
the Son of God? How did he show his belief? (v. 38.) 
Why were the Pharisees sinners? Why was the story 
of the blind man written ? (John 20 : 31.) Do you be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Son of God ? 


Bs Suggestive Topics 
i Around this supreme sentence, ‘‘1 am the light of the 
world,’’ the healing of the blind man presents one great 
truth in varied forms. Vision is gifen to sightless orbs ; 
The nature and extent of the true light is revealed ; 
Wilful spiritual blindness is made manifest ; the vision 
of the Son of God is given to the man who has received 
power to see outward things, —all this is simply the dis- 
closure of the true character of Jesus Christ. To know 
the truth in the love of it is to have the light of life. 

[Epitor’s Notr,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Arguments and Signs at Jerusalem 
John 8: 12 tog: 41. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

There is not a little dispute concerning the exact 
sequence of events at this period of the ministry of 
Jesus. The majority of scholars agree in placing the 
discussions reported in the eighth chapter of John in 
close connection with those of the feast of tabernacles. 
The only exception would be in the case of those who, 
while regarding chapters 8-10 as trustworthy remi- 
niscences of the teachings of Jesus, question whether they 
are arranged in any reliable chronological order. The 
true position of John 9, whether before or after the mis- 
sion of the Seventy, is the only question of importance. 
Most harmonists place it in connection with a later visit 
to Jerusalem at the feast of the dedication (John 10 : 22). 
In order to keep in line with the International selec- 
tions, it is necessary to treat chapters 8 and g together. 

The chapters give us a vivid glimpse of the experi- 
ences of Jesus in the temple (John 8 : 20), surrounded 
by the curious, questioning, critical multitudes, or by 
the openly hostile Pharisees. He was, in the main, on 
the defensive. His desire was to present himself in a 
truer, more acceptable, relation to those who were hon- 
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estly seeking for religious guidance and leadership. His 
assertions, such as ‘‘I am the light of the world,’’ were 
such as they could interpret easily. That they under- 
stood his sayings as he meant them to be understood is 
seen by the retort of the Pharisees (John 8 : 13), denying 
his competency to make such claims. 

These claims were fiercely resisted by the Pharisees 
on many grounds. In part they were browbeating him, 
or trying to ; in part they were astonished and taken aback 
by his strange assertions. When he spoke of. spiritual 
freedom, they pretended to understand his words in a 
political sense (8 : 33) ; when he asserted that they were 
not the children of such a truth-loving, truth-obeying 
soul as Abraham, they quibble again (8 : 41) ; when he 
drove home his accusation, and supported it (8 : 48), 
they said that he was ‘‘a Samaritan,’’ or worse ; when 
his healing of the man born blind was proven beyond 
doubt, they refused to receive the testimony (9 : 34). The 
Pharisaic party is shown by these records to have been 
filled with a spirit of consuming jealousy and hatred 
that stopped at no means of frustrating the work of Jesus. 
He, however, had them at his mercy. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor, from whom any of the books named may be obtained.]} 


For these chapters one must go to a good commen- 
tary on John’s Gospel. The Cambridge Bible, or the 
Bible Commentary, or any commentary, will be helpful. 
Any work on the teachings of Jesus or on New Testa- 
ment theology will also be of service. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. Jesus’ Assertions about Himself. (1.) Gather up 
the direct assertions concerning himself (8 : 12-18, etc.) 
-found in John 8:12 tog: 41. (2.) How many of them 
should have been enigmatical to his cultured audience 
in Jerusalem ? 

2. The Pharisaic Attitude to Him. (3.) Note the 


replies of the Pharisees in their revelation of the attitude 
ef amnion d «f Lie L-~--- 


3. Adequate Testimony to Jesus. (4.) What was the 
testimony which Jesus claimed would be adequate in 
regard to himself? Compare John 5: 31-40. (5.) Is it 
the testimony which we accept and on which we rely 
to-day ? 

4. The Seed of Abraham, (6.) What was the differ- 
ence between the inferences made by the Pharisees from 
the fact that they were descended from Abraham and 
those made by Jesus? (7.) What three things did Jesus 
affirm regarding Abraham ? 

5. The Man Born Blind. (8.) Note the interesting 
contrasts in this narrative: The blindness that is 
physical and that which is spiritual ; the reasoning of 
the once blind man and of the rulers regarding Jesus ; 
his willingness to believe and their determination to dis- 
believe, etc. [Warren: 4. Schauffler: § 3. Dunning: 
2]. (9.) Were the Pharisees sincere in decrying the 
cure because it had taken place on the sabbath? [Mc- 
Laren : 3.] 

6. ‘*For Judgment Came J.’ (10.) In what other 
terms did Jesus define his distinct purpose in entering 
the world? [Critical Notes: v. 13.] 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Experience may be, and should be, a constant mani- 
festation (9 : 3) of God and his methods of dealing with 
men. 

Judgment is certain upon deliberate and continuing 
sin. 

The earnest student of the divine is the one who 
recognizes the divine in whatever form it appears. 


VET. - ot-- 


[Epiror’s Note.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday Schoo! Times. } 

Yale University. 
+ a ae 3 


There be three degrees of gratitude, according to 
men's several abilities. The first is to requite, the 
second to deserve, the third to confess a benefit re- 
ceived. He isa happy man that can do the first, no 
honest man that would not do the second, a dishonest 
man who doeth not the third.— 7Zhomas Fuller. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D:, LL.D. 
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The Man Born Blind 
ETWEEN this lesson and the last a long interval 
elapsed, extending from our Lord's setting out to 
attend the feast of tabernacles at Jerusalem on about our 
14th of September, to an unknown date before the feast 
of the dedication, which was held about the 25th of our 
November. 

He had lingered as long as possible in his beloved 
Galilee, but after declining to go up with his brothers 
(John 7 : 2-10), he at Iast set out, by way of Samaria, 
with his disciples, journeying by short stages. Refused 
courtesy at one village, he went on to another, rebuking 
James and John for asking revenge on those repelling 
him (Luke 9 : 51-56), though he had nowhere to lay his 
head, while even the birds had nests and the foxes holes, 

He felt the toils closing round him, but, if he were to 
die, he would do so at the ** Holy City,’’ and sted fastly 
set his face towards it. Under these circumstances, the 
conditions on which he received new disciples were 
harder than ever (Luke 9 : 57-62); but his zeal was 
undiminished to spread the knowledge of his mission, 
and hence he sent out no fewer than seventy of his fol- 
lowers to proclaim it far and near, instructing them as to 
their duties in the same terms as he had used to the 
Twelve (Luke to : 1-16). 

‘* Doing good,’’ as always, he now (Acts to : 38), on 
this death-journey, at a village apparently on the bor- 
ders of Samaria, cleansed ten lepers, only one of whom, 
however, returned to thank God, and he was a Samaritan 
(Luke 17 : 11-19). 

Reaching Jerusalem at last, in the middle of the eight 
days of the feast, he at once went, as of old, to the 
temple porches, and began to teach the crowds, two of 
his wondrous addresses being preserved for us by John 
(John 7 : 11-53; 8 : 12-59). 

It was now that the sinful woman was brought to him 
(John 8 : 2-11), and that he spoke the parable of the 
good Samaritan (Luke 10 : 25-37), near Jertisalem, per- 
haps as he went out to Bethany, where he lodged in the 


ouse of Martha and Mary (Luke 10: 38-42). 
this time, also, that ne » At ot . It was-at 


his disciples, and told them the parable of the importu- | 


nate friend (Luke 11 : 1-13); and he was now likewise 
rejoiced by the return of the seventy with tidings of their 
17-24). 

Presently, however, an incident occurred of grave in- 
fluence on his future. On passing into the temple one 
sabbath, his eyes fell on a poor town beggar, known to 
have been born blind. All Jews believed in the strict 
infliction by God of punishment in this life for all sins, 
a child, in some cases, suffering for the sin of his parent. 

‘¢ How has it been with this man ?’’ asked the disci- 
ples. But Jesus only answered that his blindness would 
show the high works of God. He, like a of us, must 
work the works of him that sent him while it was day ; 
the night was coming when no man can work. While 
in the world, he added, he was the light of the world. 
Then, making some clay from the dust around them, he 


great success (Luke Io : 


anointed the blind eyes with it, and told the poor man 
to go to the pool of Siloam, at the southeast corner of 
the valley, below the temple. This was a test of his 
confidence in Christ, and was followed, on its perform- 
ance, by his gaining perfect sight. Coming back to the 
temple, some could no longer recognize him ; others saw 
that it was he, and his simple account of his cure con- 
firmed their correctness. ‘‘Jesus,’’ said he, ‘‘ had 
cured him, but where he was now he did not know,”’ 

Presently some went off, and brought a body of Phari- 
sees to see the wonder, but they were little fit to accept its 
lessons, for the first thought of some of them was that this 
man Jesus must be a great sinner, as he had done work 
on the sabbath by making the clay, and by healing on 
the sacred day, when he might have waited till the next. 
Once more the beggar had to repeat how he was cured, 
but these precisians remained of the opinion that no 
man could be from God who thus broke the sabbath,— 
some of them, however, shrewdly asking how one who 
was a ‘‘sinner’’ could do such “‘ signs,’’ their hesitation 
in condemning him causing a noisy dispute and division. 
Turning now once more to the formerly blind man, the 
extremists tried to escape from their difficulty by asking 
him what he thought of his healer. ‘‘ Heis a prophet,”’ 
said the brave, true-hearted creature. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Work and Wlrkers 


Convention Calendar 


Pennsylvania Summer Schools : 
at Bedford. .....-. 
at Williams Grove .... 
at Ringing Rocks 
New York, Summer School of Religious 
Pedagogy, at Chautauqua ....... July 7 to Aug. 17 
Colorado Normal Institute, at Glen Park. . July 16 to Aug. 10 
Tennessee, School of Primary Methods, at 


July 30 to Aug. 3 
August 6-13 
August 20-24 


Monteagle . . .. 2. 2- wee ece © « August 13-24 
Missouri, at Columbia. . . Ve . August 28-30 
Kentucky, at Bowling Green. ......... « August 28-30 
Massachusetts, at Pittsfield. . toe October 2-5 
Maryland, at Baltimore, biennial. ....... October 10-12 


. October 16-18 

. « October 23-25 
October —— 
November 12-14 

. » November 13, 14 
November 13-15 

. November 13-15 


Maine, at Dexter . * 
Pennsylvania, at Altoona . 

Rhode Island, at Providence . ; 
District of Columbia, at Washington . 
New Hampshire, at —. a 
Connecticut, at Bridgeport, ‘biennial 9 
Michigan, at Owosso . 


British North America 


New Brunswick, at Campbellton .... 
Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth j 
Ontario, at Brockville. .......4.4-. 


. October 16-18 
. October 9-11 
. October 23-25 


%%% 
Sunday-School Work in Colorado 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 
Staff Correspondent 


N COLORADO one finds the most singular combina- 
tions of sublimity and beauty,—grandeur over all, 
—a strange country that words, however well chosen, 
cannot illustrate. Containing 66,880,000 acres of land, 
—a vast area as large as all New England with Indiana 
added,—the population numbers 412,498, of which it is 
estimated less than 50,000 are in tle six hundred Sun- 
day-schools. 
The main chain of the Rockies, the oft-quoted ‘‘ back- 
bone of the continent,’’ traverses the state, and on 


ost of the railroads. west of this contirental,divide the 
4 = . ware, UID SUM Tailroads reaching eight 


Gnd ten cents, while in the eastern part of the state the 
wate is four cents a mile. The expense, therefore, of 
getting people together at conventions, is an important 
item. 

Colorado had a territorial association many. years ago, 
but the first state association was organized in 1876. 
‘The Association was in good condition about six years 
ago, but it got into ruts, and gradually ran down. It 
was reorganized, in Denver, four years ago, starting on a 
mew basis, but again languished. In 1898, at a conven- 
tion held in Canon City, there were twenty-seven dele- 
gates present. S. H. Atwater at that time accepted the 
presidency, and brought the Association out of debt with 
a gift of five hundred dollars, besides much of his time 
and valuable advice. Enough cannot be said to the 
credit of this earnest, faithful man. At Boulder, last 
year, 150 delegates registered ; and this year, at Denver, 
July to to 12, 436 delegates were enrolled. 

The state has fifty-seven counties,—three in the 
southern part constituting one,—twelve of which are or- 
ganized, five during the last eight months, and ten are 
doing good work. One hundred and forty-eight Sunday- 
schools are recorded in Arapahoe County, 40 in El Paso 
County, 40 in Pueblo County, end 4o in Fremont 
County, making a total of 268, the estimated number for 
the state, however, being 600. 

There are three great hindrances to Sunday-school 
work in this state: First and foremost, the saloon ; sec- 
ond, lack ot Sunday observance ; and, third, a greed for 
gain, which is so absorbing, especially among the miners. 
In the central-western part of the state are the mesa 
Jands, fruit-raising districts, where, froin the first of May 
to September, no Sunday-school work is done. The 
people will not come to church or Sunday-school be- 
«cause they are busy irrigating and attending to their 
fruit, on which their incomes depend, and which, if not 
gathered, would be lost. Therefore the schools adjourn, 
to open up in the fall, continuing through the winters, 
which are mild in those sections. 

The state field worker, A. S. Rudd, was chosen eight 
months ago, and his first report showed much earnest 
work. Five have been added to the list of organized 
counties. He has traveled 6,681 miles, sent out 351 let- 
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ters, and 675 circulars, and delivered 75 addresses. From 
all sources he received $309. 56, and expended, including 
the support of his family, $825.27, being 515.71 in ex- 
cess of sum received, which amount, it was agreed, 
should be refunded to Mr. Rudd out of the sum pledged 
at the convention. 

Normal work is in its infancy as yet throughout the 
state. The Denver Primary Union of eighty members 
remains each week, after an hour’s lesson, for a half-hour 
of normal work. The Denver Primary Union has also 
this normal class at the close of its primary studies each 
week, 

State primary work was organized at Boulder last fall 
with a bright earnest little woman as superintendent, 
who will be sure to-accomplish much through her fidel- 
ity and enthusiasm. More than sixty meetings have been 
attended, many letters have been sent out, and many 
teachers in the state report a beginning of systematic 
study. The Denver Primary Union has had to seek 
larger quarters on account of increase in membership. 
Canon City, Trinidad, and Colorado Springs, have each 
successful primary unions, Pueblo has one of thirty 
members, and through-the efforts of the field secretary 
unions have been organized at Salida and Buena Vista. 

Probably the youngest department is the Home Depart- 
ment, twenty of which are reported in the state, most 
of these being in Fremont County. The superintendent 
of this department has been able to devote only three 
months to this work on account of absence from the 
state. He is a busy young minister with three churches 
and as many Sunday-schools under his care, to attend 
which he rides thirty miles in a cart every Sunday, and 
receives no stated salary. Nevertheless, he has made 
trips and attended conventions for the last three months ; 
and when the state could not furnish funds for this pur- 
pose, he has gone to the railroad station at night, puton 
a suit of overalls, caught a freight train, boarded the 
engine, and shoveled coal through the night to pay his 
way, returning under the same conditions. This man 
has lately had two offers of fine pastorates with good 
salaries attached, but prefers to work in Colorado, in the 
very same locality, by the way, to which the conference 


sent him where. not many vears ago he succumbed to 
gambling and drinking temptations of the worst kind. 


A story of conversion at a revival, study for the min- 
istry, and a return to work among the old companions, 
by whom he was stoned and martyred, whose sequel 
shows great good results. 

Las Animas County is a coal-mining section, and 
composed largely of Italians, Hungarians, Austrians, 
and Roman Catholics. In the town of Trinidad, there 
are eight thousand people, and only about five hundred 
of these are in the seven churches there. 

Peublo, in Pueblo County, has a population of forty- 
five thousand, less than five thousand members of 
churches, and less than twenty-five hundred in the thirty 
Sunday-schools. At two conventions only seven dollars 
and fifty cents was paid towards the support of state 
work from this city, and but three delegates came to-Den- 
ver convention after ten weeks’ work in trying to arouse 
the county. 

Chaffee County has nine Sunday-schools. It is a very 
hilly, mountainous county, and has but two towns of 
importance,—one of forty-five hundred people and one 
of a thousand. 

Routt County, a hundred miles long and eighty 
wide, has but twelve or fifteen Sunday-schools, scattered 
from one end to the other. A ride of seventy-five miles 
by stage is necessary, after leaving the railroad, in order 
to reach the county-seat. 

At Leadville, where a fine spirit is shown by workers 
of all denominations to work together, a young Scotch- 
man was sent to supply a vacant pulpit. He was a 
practical miner, had lived there many years, and knew 
nearly everybody of all denominations. He loaned his 
horse and buggy, and gave his time, to go about with a 
missionary, and together they organized six mission 
Sunday-schools in a circle about that section ; since the 
young miner's death, last November, his wife has helped 
with the work he began. 

In Fremont County, when a superintendent was asked 
to join in the work, he did so, but said, ‘‘ We have as 
good a school as we want."’ Three weeks after the 
convention at Canon City he remarked : ‘‘ We did not 
know it all; our attendance has increased from a 
hundred and forty-nine to a hundred and seventy- 
five." No warmer supporters of organized effort are 
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now to be found than the officers and workers in this 
school. ‘ 

Six years ago, when a missionary went into Canon 
City, they were holding a little Sunday-school in a 
shack, the only place available, as there was no school- 
building there, The first school organized in this dis- 
trict, outside of the town, was in a danceé-hall, a place 
representing all that is vile. There was no other place 
to go. The man who played the hymns that were sung 
was the one who played for dances there. After a few 
meetings there, some Cornish people opened their 
house, and afterwards the school was turned over to 
some Methodists who settled there, and, later, organized 
a little church. In like districts, saloon-keepers some- 
times allow their places to be used for meetings, which 
are held, possibly, once or twice, when other and more 
suitable quarters are found. When a Sunday-school is 
placed in such communities, it seems somehow to stir 
the people up, and in a mining-camp they line up 
either on one side or the other. In the particular dis- 
trict spoken of, eight schools were organized, with like 
experiences, all of which are running to-day, five of 
which have become church organizations—three Presby- 
terian, one Methodist, and one Congregational. 

There are many children, and some grown people, in 
the mountain towns, who have never been to church or 
Sunday-school, and do not know the meaning of the 
words, 

At Sunset, a church of twenty-six members was or- 
ganized, and one of the results of this was the giving up 
of the saloon, dance-hall, and gambling-places for want 
of patronage. A young miner, who was a leader, was 
received into the church, and he is now preaching to 
them. 

In the southern part of the state, where the Mexicans 
were the first settlers, there are now more than a dozen 
Mexican churches (Presbyterian), and the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary of the Presbyterian Church maintains many schools 
among the Mexicans. The men of this race often marry 
Indian wives to get the benefit of the latter’s proprietary 
rights. 

An old Mexican Christian was sent to the Ute Indian 
He had 
a beard, and when they saw him at first they would not 
listen, because they were used to the smooth-faced Roman 
Catholic priests, and they cried, ‘‘ He is not the padre /"’ 
But he stayed, and kept his beard, and established a 
Sunday-school where the Indians were taught in Span- 
ish, the language in which their Bible is written, the 
Ute language being a spoken language only. Work was 
pushed ahead until eight or ten came into the church, a 
few atatime. A missionary brought his stereopticon and 
illustrated the life of Christ, using as an interpreter a 
young Indian. At the close of three days an examination 
was made, and eighteen were received into the church, — 
fourteen Indians and four Mexicans. To one great, 
strapping young buck, the missionary said, ‘‘ How do 
you know you are saved?’’ The Indian jumped to his 
feet, and put his hand over his heart. ‘I know it here. 
I used to steal cattle; I used to gamble and fight ; | 
used to drink firewater. Now I hate all this. I know 
I am saved because I have a different feeling here."’ 
He had been one of the worst in the tribe, but his face 
had entirely changed its expression. 

At Colorado Springs the population is estimated at 
thirty thousand, and there are about thirty-five or forty 
people worth above a million dollars, many of these 
members of churches. Ata convention held there, after 
very hard pressure sixty dollars was given for state worl, 
while Canon City, with a population of eight thousand, 
gave a hundred and fifty dollars to the work. 

Colorado Springs is the birthplace of the «‘On-Timer's 
Tribe,’ an organization*three years old, with nearly ten 
thousand members, who advocate punctuality. 

The state treasurer's report shows that $375.22 were 
received during the current year, and $283.35 were ex- 
pended, leaving a balance on hand of $91.87. A pay- 
ment of $25 had been made to the International Asso- 
ciation. The convention decided to increase the pledge 
of $50 to $75 a year, and $50 was sent to the treasurer 
of the International Convention. Sixteen hundred dol- 
lars was pledged for future work, nd it was voted to 
hold the next convention at Colorado Springs some time 
between May 15 and June 1. ; 

The following officers were elected : President, S. H. 
Atwater, Canon City ; vice-president, W. E. Sweet, Den- 
ver; recording secretary, Mrs. M. E. Webb, Denver ; 


Agency ot Ignacio, to wark among theoc peuple. 
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treasurer, H. P. Spencer, Denver ; press secretary, J. H. 
Beggs, Denver ; and an executive committee of seven 
members ; primary superintendent, Mrs. J. A. Walker, 
Denver ; normal superintendent, F. M. Priestly, Denver ; 
home-department superintendent, the Rev. R. A. N. 
Wilson, Pueblo ; field secretary, A. S. Rudd, Canon 
City. 
Denver, Colo. 
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Gooks and Writers 


Some Recent Missionary Books 


REALLY notable contribution to the history of 
missions are the finely illustrated and tastefully 
printed volumes by the Rev. W. Holman Bentley, — 
Pioneering on the Congo (2 vols. $5). It is a most satis- 
factory and authoritative account of the more than twenty 
years of pioneering on the Congo. The author is the 
only man who has been spared as a witness of this whole 
history, but was well qualified in other ways for his 
task. His narrative gives a singularly clear, systematic, 
and interesting account of the events of these two de- 
cades since 1879 in the great Congo basin. It leads the 
reader to have, on the whole, a high opinion of the 
Congo state and its management, as well as of the future 
possibilities of the region. The story appeals to all who 
take an interest in the reformation of savage peoples, 
and furnishes unanswerable arguments in favor of the 
work of evangelization. The author apologizes for in- 
troducing so much of his personal experiences, but the 
book is only the gainer thereby. It is much to be hoped 
that one who is capable of writing with such vigor and 
discrimination, and is so evidently in possession of all 
the data, will, at no distant date, write for the world the 
history of the Congo State. The present volumes can- 
not be too highly commended. 

Less important, but profusely and wisely illustrated 
and cleverly written, is Miss Etta Gardner's story of 
missionary work in Japan, entitled Life in Japan 
($1.50). Except in illustrations, it follows the beaten 
track of cursory information, or treats only of the mis- 
sions of the Cumberland Presbyterfans. It admirably 
serves its purpose with those who are interested in that 
particular work. 

A volume which richly repays perusal is the one con- 
taining ten addresses on foreign missions by the late 
Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, —Addresses on Foreign Missions 
($1). These addresses were uttered by him at the great 
annual gatherings of the American Board, of which he 
was so long the honored and beloved president. Few 
more notable addresses, in point of eloquence and ripe- 
ness of thought, have been delivered, and many will 
rejoice at the privilege of obtaining them in permanent 
form. 

A manual on the foreign mission work of the Protes- 
tant churches, Foreign Missions of the Protestant 
Churches ($1), by the Rev. Dr. S. L. Baldwin, merits 
the attention of any student of missions. No one is 
better fitted for such authorship by practical experience 
and broad culture than he. It is peculiarly a manual to 
be placed in the hands of one who hopes to become a 
missionary, or of a theological student or minister who 
desires a broader and deeper view of mission work. 
The value of the manual lies in its clearness and brevity 
of statement. Dr. Baldwin writes as he preaches, with 
great directness and simplicity. The manual cannot 
fail of great usefulness. 

A wholly different type of mind and method of im- 
pression is represented by Dr. Jacob Chamberlain's vol- 
ume of sketches— The Cobra’ s Den ($1)—of work among 
the Telugus of Southern India. He tells in a very in- 
teresting way many incidents, oft/1 unrelated, which 
illustrate with vividness the more fomantic side of a 
missionary’s life. Mingled with these are some telling 
discussions of such nonsensical queries as ‘‘ Why do the 
native churches in India fail to come to self-support or 
to generous benevolence?’’ The volume is witty and 
entertaining, but full of instructive hints regarding the 
needs and hopes and rewards of a missionary’ s life. 





Editor’s Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Quite out of the run of usual missionary literature is 
E. R. Clough’s study of the movement of the Madigas 
of the Telugu country in India toward Christianity, en- 
titled Zales of a Telugu Pariah Tribe ($1.50). It 
explains with great clearness and quaintness the re- 
markable accessions to Christianity in that region during 
the past quarter-century as being due only in part to the 
experiences of the famine of 1876-78. It was more 
truly due to a religious movement of remarkable interest 
to every student of comparative religion. The volume 
is not only a choice contribution to the current literature 
of missions in an unoccupied field, it is an important 
addition to our first-hand knowledge of Hindoo religious 


movements. 
2% % 


A Practical Handbook on Sunday-School Work. By the Rev. 
L, E. Peters. 60 cents. 

The important qualities of a text-book for normal 
Sunday-school teaching are adaptation to need, accu- 
racy, interest, clearness, brevity, convenient arrange- 
ment, and cheapness. All of these are well exhibited 
in A Practical Handbook on Sunday-school Work, by 
the Rev. L. E. Peters, issued as a companion manual 
to the Rev. Harold Kennedy's Lessons from the Desk, 
recently reviewed in these columns. Mr. Peters has drawn 
on his experience as a Sunday-school institute leader, and 
gives us a series of well-constructed and useful lessons on 
the elements of Sunday-school work. Beginning with a 
sketch of the Sunday-school idea in history, epitomized 
from the first chapter of Trumbull’s Yale Lectures on 
the Sunday-school, he expounds the organization, grad- 
ing, and extension of the Sunday-school, describes the 
Home Department, gives suggestions for union house- 
to-house visitation, and exhibits the qualifications and 
work of the superintendent. The work of the teacher is 
fully and admirably outlined, Gregory's seven laws of 
teaching being given and explained, with helpful hints 
on methods of studying the lesson, holding attention, 
and asking questions. This part concludes with a good 
setting forth of Christ and the Holy Spirit as the teacher's 
examples of method. The concluding part, embracing 
five chapters, gives an outline of practical child study 


which will be fresh and suggestive to most Sunday- - 


school teachers, and contains nothing unsuitable for 
Presentauvul vw WIC OTUMaLly mur citar Crass, —vrrettw mseneny 
Baptist at two or three points, the book is throughout in 
close sympathy with the modern spirit of united Chris- 
tian work. It will prove a useful text-book for a normal 
class or guide to the normal teacher. The page num- 


bers in the table of contents need correction. 
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Education in the United States: A Series of Monographs Pre- 
pared for the United States Exhibit at the Paris Exposition, 
1900, Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. 2 vols. $3.50. 


A complete, accurate, and authoritative exposition of 
American education that does not go too far into tech- 
nical details, but that gives general views of education 
in the United States, is a very desirable thing. Such a 
book, in two large volumes, has just been issued for the 
United States exhibit at the Paris Exposition. Each of 
the nineteen monographs composing the work is by a 
specialist eminently fitted to treat the theme assigned 
him. Nowhere else can such a collection of mono- 
graphs, presenting American education concisely, com- 
prehensively, and authoritatively, be found. The 
editing of the whole work is by one of our most brilliant 
educationists, Professor Nicholas Murray Butler. Kin- 
dergartners will be glad to have access to Miss Blow’s 
admirable treatment of kindergarten education, in which 
she very briefly summarizes the subject historically, 
statistically, and with numerous testimonies concerning 
the effect of kindergarten training on children as ob- 
served by subsequent teachers. The subject of elemen- 
tary education is handled by Dr. William T. f-.1is ; 
the education of women, by President M. Carey Thomas ; 
agricultural education, by President Charles W. Dabney ; 
education of defectives, by Principal Edward E. Allen ; 
scientific societies and associations, by James McKean 
Cattell ; education of the negro, by Principal Booker T. 
Washington ; and education of the Indian, by Superin- 
tendent William N. Hailmann. 
the entire list, which includes architecture, hygiene, 


These do not comprise 


cownmercial education, etc., but it serves to show how 
No 
educational library, no student of education, either from 


wide the range and how competent the treatment. 


a theoretical or a practical point of view in fact, can 
afford to be without this book, which will remain fer 
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some years—indeed, for always—the standard work of 


reference on the multifarious aspect of education in the 
United States. 
< 


London to Ladysmith via Pretoria, By Winston Spencer 
Churchill. $1.50. 


by the Boers: A Diary of Life and Events in Kim- 
berley during the Siege. By E. Oliver Ashe, M.D. §t.25. 


The first of these volumes is a delightful narrative, weil 
written, and quite judicial in its comments upon military 
measures and the progress of events. “The graphic account 
of Churchill's capture and his escape from Pretoria is 
thrillingly but modestly told,and, throughout, the tone of 
the book is most charitable and fair-minded. Though 
strongly English, the author will not fail to interest Boer 
sympathizers, and the excellent maps accompanying the 
volume make it more instructively helpful than most 
books of its class. Added interest to American readers 
will be aroused by the announcement of the proposed visit 
and lecture tour in America which the son of Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill contemplates making in the near future, 
when he is to be presented on the public platform by his 
namesake of St. Louis, who is the well-known author of 
Richard Carvel. The realities of ordinary daily life in 
a city during a time of siege are faithfully and interest- 
ingly told by Dr. E. Oliver Ashe, a physician of Kimber- 
ley, and a surgeon in the Kimberley hospital, This book 
is not the work of either a newspaper correspondent nor of 
a military man, but of an intelligent civilian engaged at 
his usual professional work. He describes the incidents 
in the home life of his family and of his neighbors in a 
series of letters, not originally intended for publication, 
written to his mother in England. The volume depicts 
the changing scenes, the fears and hopes, of the besieged 
people, seen to good advantage by their beloved and 
respected family doctor. 
ment on military measures, nor directly upon the issues 
of the war, though incidentally the real issues in the 
minds of the people of Kimberley can be read between 
the lines. 
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Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth. By Robert Bird. $2. 

Lives of Christ for children still multiply. Robert 
Bird, author of Joseph the Dreamer, etc., now brings 
penter of Nazareth. His preface states that a 
‘in short, realistic pictures, endeavoring to avoid the- 
ology and sectarianism, that mothers of all creeds may 
read it to their children, and that children in later life 
may read it for themselves.’’ The book, as one of a 
numerous class, has considerable individuality. It be- 
gins on thé right principle, —not with the birth of Jesus, 
but with a general mention of him, and an account of the 
‘‘green and sunny land’’ where he lived and labored. 
The chapters are short, and more or less picturesque in 
plan. The style is unfortunately somewhat stately or 
stilted, The language is not always as simple as the 
general scheme of the book would seem to promise, and 
there is a tendency to preach and point the moral in- 
stead of letting the imaging and idealizing faculty of the 
child do its own work. The book is well and copiously 
illustrated, is handsomely printed, and altogether very 
attractive. It is a pity that such books should be too 
heavy for a child's hands to hold comfortably. The 
text makes no claim to close following of the Bible lan- 
guage, as is often done. Much of it, indeed, is gratuitous, 
as in the account of Jesus’ boyhood. A good deal is to 
be said in favor of this mode of treatment of the gospel 
story for children, and the book, taking it for all in all, 
is to be rated as among the best of its class which have 
been produced in late years. 
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South America : Social, Industrial, and Political. A Twenty- 
five-Thousand-Mile Journey in Search of information. By 
Frank G. Carpenter. $3 to $s. 


Mr. Carpenter has rendered an international service 
by the preparation of this handsome and interesting vol- 
ume. Americans know very little of their neighbors on 
this continent, for whom they have assumed grave re- 
sponsibilities before the world. The fragments of knowl- 
edge they do have are connected with wars and revolu- 
tions, of which our sister republics have more than 
enough. Mr. Carpenter's first purpose was to ascertain 
what openings there are for American capital and labor, 
but he has served larger uses in making us know what 
manner of people these are who fill up the southern half 
of the continent, and bringing us into sympathy with 


It makes no attempt to com- 
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their condition. His trip took him round 
from the Isthmus to Chili, and then up | 
the coast and round to Venezuela. He| 
has the journalist's instinct for what peo- 
ple want to hear about, and a good eye | 
for the picturesque in natural scenery and | 
in social circumstances. He makes the 
big cities alive for us, and the landscape 
thinkable. He corrects many false im- 
pressions, showing, for instance, that 
Terra del Fuego is now a collection of 
sheep-farms, and not a dreary wilderness 
roamed over by gigantic savages. The 
pictures are well chosen and effective. 
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Psyche: A Study of the Soul, By William 
Reed Huntington, D.D. Paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 

Four Key Words of Religion. By William 
Reed Huntington, D.D. Paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents. 


Dr. Huntington's treatment is philo- 
sophical, but at the same time practical. 
He speaks of the mystery of the soul's 
origin, of the methods of its discipline, 
of the enemies of its peace, of the sor- 
rows of its pilgrimage, and of the splen- 
dor of its destiny. ——_——The key words 
which Dr. Huntington names are—Life, 
Light, Law, Love. Each word receives 
intelligent and interesting treatment. 
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Any book mentioned here or elsewhere 





, in these columns may be ordered at the 





price named, postage free, from The 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Power of Pentecost. By Thomas Waugh. 
15 cents, 


The relation of the Holy Spirit to Chris- 
tian life and service is the subject of this 
little book, The titles of some of the 
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they were for the most part able to read 
the Bible."’ 

‘*So you had none of the earlier ex- 
periences of those who had to teach read- 
ing and writing before they could instil 
Bible lessons ?’’ 

‘*No; that was an earlier stage of the 
Sunday-school movement. Our work was 
entirely, as that of teachers to-day, to im- 
part religious instruction."’ 

‘« You have had peculiar success, I be- 
lieve, with lads, Mr. Scrutton? Have 
you any secret to impart to younger men 
who are anxious to win their boys ?”’ 

‘Well, I may say that I got a great 
hold over them by having them up to my 
house on weekday evenings. Their 
limited education made it comparatively 
easy for me to give them _ interesting 
evenings, teaching them writing, the rudi- 
ments of science, astronomy, etc. There 
were no fine text-books then ; the conse- 
quence was that an educated teacher will- 
ing to use his knowledge had a great pull 
on his pupils.’’.. . 

‘‘Your school, then, was with you, if 
one might put it so, all the week ?’’ 

‘‘Decidedly. I had a room in my 
house in Hackney in 1853, an institute 
and library combined, which was open to 
them every night till ten o'clock. One 
young fellow, who got a good position in 
after-life as a builder, told me that he at- 
tributed it to the lessons in drawing which 
I gave him."’ 

‘« How did you come to take up Sunday- 


, school work ?”’ 


‘‘In rather a peculiar way. I may say 
that for some years it did not appeal to 
me at all. Then a man who had the 
senior class at St. Thomas's School in- 
vited me to come and teach. I said I did 
not know how to teach ; but I went, and 


mv firet clace was of little hawe of ahant 








chapters will UO bully, The Spirit 
of Gladness, The Spirit of Power, The 
Spirit of Sympathy. The volume is in 
line. with the teaching at Keswick and 
Northfield on this great subject. 


Books Received 


July 23 to July 30 


Shining Way, The. By the Rev. H. T. Davis. 

American Business Woman, The. By John 
Howard Comwell, Ph.D., LL.B. fe. 

Winning Out. By Orison Swett Marden. §r1. 

Deacon Bradbury: A Novel. By Edwin Asa 
Dix. Fourth edition. $1.50. 

Art History in the High School. By George 
Perrot. Translated from the Revue des Deux 
Mondes by Sarah Wool Moore. 50 cents. 

Early Childhood. By Margaret McMillan. 
31.50 


Holiness Triumphant ; Or, Pearls from Patmos. 
By Martin Wells Knapp. 
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From Our Meighbors 


Half a Century of Sunday-_| 


School Teaching 


A talk with Mr. A. J. Scrutton, President of the 
London Sunday-School Union, by “ M.,” in 
The Sunday School Chronicle. 


, ELL, Mr. Scrutton,’’ I said,.as I 

prepared for a chat with the 
president of the Union the other day, ‘I 
suppose you have a fairly long record of 
service in Sunday-school work ?"’ 

** Yes ; pretty long,’ was the answer. 
“I began when I was twenty-four, and 
that is fifty-four years ago, at Hackney, in 
St. Thomas Square Chapel."’ 

**What was the educational standard 
at that time among your scholars ?’’ 
**Well, not very high, of course 


> 


eight or nine. I noticed one little fellow 
in a smock pinafore sitting on the form, 
| but he did not seem to have any interest. 
| My first encouragement came from him, 
however, for next Sunday, when I went 


take our class! take our class!’ This 
boy remained in the school for some 
years, and afterwards was a member of 
my Bible-class. Yet I did not think I 
had made any impression on him until 
his mother assured me, ‘Harry would 
not miss the class for anything." Twelve 


came up to me at the railway station one 
day, who turned out to be my old scholar. 
He was then a class-leader in the Wes- 
teyan body, and in active Christian work.*’ 

‘*I] presume you place a great deal of 
value upon the influence of a teacher 
during the week ?’’ 

‘‘An immense deal,’’ Mr. Scrutton re- 
plied emphatically. ‘In my own case, I 
made it a study to find out what time my 
lads went to town in the morning. If I 
wanted to talk with one specially, I made 
it a point to go to town at the same time, 
and to walk with him. If he had any 
particular hobby or fancy, I tried to meet 
it in some way or other. It was finding 





But | his congregation, only more intimate ?"’ 


the note to which they would respond, 


| To help me to do this I kept a book, in 
which I recorded my impressions of each | 


ithe change would 





into the school, he called out, ‘Teacher, | just now if I dared. 








years later, a well-dressed young man | 





‘Just so. It was only in this way that 
I was able to suit my teaching to their 
needs."’ 

‘«Some of your lads have done well in 
life, I understand ?"’ 

«Yes, very well indeed. “One young 
fellow, the son of a billiard-marker, had 
practically no home. I secured lodgings 
for him, which I paid for, but by and by 
he left, and no one knew anything about 
him. I succeeded in tracing him, and 
brought him back, and it was the turning- 
point in his life. He is master of a large 
school in England now, a deacon in the 
church, and has a family doing well. 
There are many other cases I could name, 
but I must not weary you."’ 

‘*Did you not find that at a certain 
period your young lads have intellectual 
difficulties in regard to religion ?’’ 

‘*So much, so that they instituted a 
class for the discussion of religious mat- 
ters. It was really a kind of mutual 
improvement society. But I did not en- 
courage trying to argue about atheism. I 
tried to guide them in their reading, how- 
ever, and gave them books which I judged 
would be helpful to the:n.’’ 

‘*Do you believe in always dealing 
with a class with an eye to bringing them 
to a personal decision for Christ, or would 
you content yourself to build up a founda- 
tion of spiritual knowledge, trusting that 
take place without 
direct dealing ?’’ 

‘I believe in the first attitude. This 
aim should be before the mind con- 
tinually. It is the chief end of your 
work, and, for my own part, I never lost 
an opportunity of urging them to de- 
cision, and fellowship with a Christian 


fo Soa 


‘Looking back upon all these years, 
Me Creuttan. and putting youwrcolf im the 


| position of a modern young man, do you 


feel that you would have any difficulty in 

choosing a life work for your leisure 

again ?"’ 
‘‘None at all. I would begin a class 


The joy of it is so 


| 
| great, the benefit to myself so enormous. 


If you could see the bundle of note-books 
that I have, you would have proof what 
my work has been to me.’’... 

‘*Would you be in favor of making 
Sunday-school teaching part of a minister’ s 
training, so that he would be able to 
teach his teachers? At present the church 
practically admits that the Sunday-school 


is its most important organization, yet the | 


colleges do not take it into account at all 
in the training of their ministers."’ 

‘*Yes ; I think that plan would be more 
feasible. There is no question of the 
need of training for the teacher's work. 
At the same time you must remember that 
when you have trained the ministers you 
have then to persuade the teachers to 
submit themselves to training.’’. . . 

‘*I would give emphasis to the need of 
personal love for the class, without which 
there is nothing to be done. Unless you 
secure the child's love by loving it your- 
self, you can do very little; the power 
and influence over them come with the 
love.’’ 

I have since this interview. had an op- 


new scholar, his character, ability, etc. | portunity of looking over the note-books 


I kept this always before me, and by this 
means I got to know my boys thoroughly.’ 

‘This, of course, means that a class is 
a life work ?’’ 

‘Certainly. A teacher must give his 
whole spare time to it if he would keep 
his class and get the highest results.’’ 

‘«You would really be like a minister to 


| referred to by Mr. Scrutton, and they 


amply reveal the secret of his success as a 
teacher, and his enthusiasm for the work 
to which he has given the best hours of 
his life. Occupying a prominent and in- 


|-fluential position on the Stock Exchange, 
| he has 


yet found time, during the scant 
leisure of his busy life, to keep a set of 


| books relating to his class as thoroughly 
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as the majority of men keep their busine 
accounts, He is a worthy example of 
man not slothful in business, fervent iy 
spirit, serving the Lord. 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per lint, with discount of 10 per cen 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may bé 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts witht 
other advertisers, provided such positions do no 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the genera 
make-up of the advertising pages. 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of les: 
than three inches space. An advertiser centract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 


page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see page 479. 








The Sunday School Times says 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


** are of high grade. The work is excellent.’’ 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., New York. 


HIS STEPS 


Is a Monthly Christian Magazine, non-sectarian, de- 
voted to practical Christianity. 25 cents a year. j 
months for 5 cents in stamps. Sample copies free. 
A large commission to canvassers. Address, 


HIS STEPS, Lawrence, Kan. 
Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 
AND 


GOSPEL SUNUS. 
s 








THE CHIIRCH HYMNG 
Sample Music Edition, 20 cents. Words only, 10 cents. 
d Chicago. 





The Biglow & Main Co., New York an 














Stand for 
Luxury 


Ramsey Swing- 
ing Pedals are MODEL D. 
famous for the comfort they give the 
ye Automatic ankle motion and 


refunded, Pedals, $3. Toe clips, 50 
cents, Illustrated booklet free. 
“The Pullman Cars of Cycling.” 


RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL Co. 
K 204 North Broad St., Philadelphia 


















Can City Sunday-Schools 
Run Successfully During 


Summer ? 62-7 GRQ-GR 


HEN half the teachers are 
off on a vacation, and sub- 
stitutes are scarce, and the 

thermometer is sizzling near the 
hundreds, and scholars come 
only to find their teachers sb- 
sent, and are shifted around 
from one class to another, and 
city parks are inviting, —what is 
to be done? Should a Sunday- 
school ever close its doors under 
such circumstances? Vo, not 
if it ever expects to open them 
again. Well then, what? 


Twenty-five Dollars in Gold 


will be given to the person writ- 
ing the best article in answer 
to the difficulties suggested 
above. Will you have the mat- 
ter in mind during these sum- 
mer months? If so, write for 





full particulars to 
The Sunday School Times 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Don't enter the competition without 
first writing for ‘mportant particulars, 
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to the regular rate will be charged. For inside-@ 
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Subscription Rates 


Sunday School Times is published weekly 
e following-rates, for either old or new sub- 
ers. ‘These rates include postage : 


Five or more copies to separate 
cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
uced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
er rate was $1.00.) 


Less than five copies, and more 
00 than one, will be sent to separate 
sses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more copies in a package 
cts. to one address will be sent at the 
iof Go cents each, per year. 


~5Q© One copy, one year. 

One copy, one year, to minis- 
00 _ ters, missionaries, and theological 
nts. 

* One free copy additional 
ee Copies will be allowed for every 
opies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
cent rate. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
itions toa - = he § additional subscrip- 
to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
y ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
he yearly club rates in for ¢ at the time the addition 
“hut The rs for aclub of five or more 
Club at cabana rs may be ordered sent 
o Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
ts each, and partly in a package to one address. at 

ents each, when so desired. 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
w Papers cent rate do not AL the names of_ 
are the Rey ay im the club. The 
ckage is ressed to one person 

ddressed pees 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
e address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber can have a copy trans- 
red to a separate address at any time, upon the 
ditional payment of 15 cents. 

i Large packages at- the 60 cent rate 
ividing ma edi vided into smaller packages 
Package of tee or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
he time paid ‘for, unless by special request. 

h copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
1 the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
ee, upon application. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
icountries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
ie following rates, which include postage : 















8 shillings 


One c , one year, 
my! z 6 shillings each 


‘Two or more copies, one year, 

To ministers and missionaries, : 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 

sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

ckage to one address, whichever may be erred by 
subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
7 Paternoster Row, don, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOCL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Worth Repeating 


A Slum Concert 
From The Bradford (England) Observer 


AST night was a great occasion in 
George’s Court, Eastbrook Lane, 
Bradford. It was the scene of the 

first of the open-air concerts recently ar- 

ranged for by sundry good people who are 
going every week into the darkest corners 
of the city to make music in the ears that 
are used to the yell of the inebriate who 
runs amok with household furniture and 
assaults the police. George’s Court— 
close to the street of the same tarnished 
name—is a long, narrow cul-de-sac, with 
a lofty old rickety tenement at the far end, 
and similarly shaky shanties of varying 
heights on both sides. Last night it 
looked better than perhaps it had done 
for a century, for the inhabitants had 
risen to the occasion, and, by public sub- 
scription, had raised the sum of eighteen 
pence to buy the yellow sand with which 
the well-brushed, grimy court was covered 
from end to end and from side to side. 

Nor here had the slum-folk’s goodwill 

ended, for across the narrow entry there 

floated a line of flags, and more than an- 
other were thrown across from hovel to 
hovel. 

At the end farthest from Eastbrook 

Lane, close to the said staggering struc- 

ture which bounded the court, was a 

new deal platform, given by Mr. H. B. 

Priestman, and compassed about with a 

fair white cord—given by Mr. Mark Oddy 

—which ran on iron stanchions given by 

Mr. Haley, iron-founder. There was a 

good piano, lent by Messrs. Joshua Mar- 

shall, and its comely covering against the 
rain which did not fall was the gift of Mr. 

J. A. Godwin. Inside the rope were 

gathered the promoters and the kindly 

artistes who were giving of their talents for 
the lightening of the lusterless life about 
them. 

Law and Order—which are not al- 

ways associated with that concert-hall— 

were represented by three police consta- 


bles and a sergeant, —2 proyision seemin 
to indicate that the autnorities did no 


share the promoters’ confidence in the 
power of music to soothe the savage breast. 
The first approach of this force toward 
the concert platform caused the cry, ‘‘ The 
police are coming,’’ and a stampede of a 
small portion of the audience, —the wicked 
flee when no man pursueth. Round the 
platform was gathered the most motley 
assembly that musical Bradford has 
brought together. . . . 

Poverty, privations, the expression of 
fierce passions, and the resultant brand of 
those passions indulged to the last limit, 
were everywhere lamentably legible. 
There were faces of men and women with 
new and old scars, and some with terrible 
eruptions, and one looked in vain for a 
really clean, wholesome, and healthy one 
among the pinched and gray, ghastly 
white, or red and bloated. There were, 
it is true, one or two that held the stran- 
gers attention with a sorrowful fascina- 
tion. At one window of the gaunt, grim 
house, at the end, from which the case- 
ment had been, at some time or other, 
bodily removed, there sat a girl with won- 
derful black hair, and features clear cut 
as a cameo, who, if chronic disease had 
not blanched and wasted her beauty, 
might have challenged the stateliest sig- 
norina of Seville. Unmoved, she sat all 
through the concert without the least out- 
ward sign of any emotion whatever. Of 
the true Romany seemed another, with 
her grimy, impudent face, and coarse 
black hair. She carried a wizened, yel- 
low, and malformed baby, with its tiny 
brow horribly puckered with premature 
ponderings. It only needed horn specta- 
cles to be a model of Li Hung Chang. 

In the many cases where the win- 
dows were not made to open, a couple 
of juvenile heads were thrust through 
where some panes had once been. Some 
of the audience rather showed their hands 
by the open readiness with which they 





recognized one of the officiating ladies as 
}an official of the Discharged Prisoners’ 
| Aid Society. 

| The first item was a march, played by 
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chestral Society, and the audience showed 
their appreciation of it by endeavoring to 
join in an entirely imaginary and illusory 
chorus. The crowd round the orchestra 
was dense, but orderly,—it was delicious 
when a flicker of the sweet eves.ing breeze 
strayed up the court and disturbed the 
slum air,—and sometimes the ' celloists, 
in finishing a long ‘‘sostenuto"’ note, 
would draw their bows back into the 
stomachs of the audience, and finish with 
a sudden ‘‘ arpeggio.’"’ ‘* Soldiers of the 
Queen,”’ well sung by Mr. James Tilley, 
Jr., went like a house afire, and the pub- 
lic’s lusty chorus stirred up the heaviest 
vapors of the court. When Li Hung 
Chang, Jr., disturbed Mr. Tilley with a 
succession of yells, in which a Hibernian 
accent, grafted upon the West_Riding, 
was noticeable, there was a demonstration 
of distinct hostility. Its mother audibly 
addressed it with a short, comprehensive 
curse that covered its career in this world 
and the next, and hurried it to the rear. 

Madame Coralie Calvert, with two Irish 
songs delivered with a splendid brogue 
and action, earned the discriminating at- 
tention and loud applause of the crowd. 
Mr. H. H. O. Gaunt interested them with 
a piccolo solo, and Madame Calvert and 
Mr. Tilley made an evident impression 
with ‘‘ When the wind blows in from the 
sea.’’ Perhaps the deepest impression 
was made by Mr. J. A. Godwin, who told, 
in most creditable dialect, the story of the 
Bramley Band. His description of the 
particular instrument ‘that slotted oop 
and dahn’’ provoked wild hilarity. A 
selection from the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,"’ al- 
though the familiar airs were appreciated, 
was too long for many of thé audience, 
and reeds and strings are not good solo 
instruments for the slums. ‘I fear no 
foe,’’ by Mr. Tilley, went down well, and 
the last item, some patriotic airs by the 
orchestra, was very successful, though the 
concert had then lasted an hour and a 
half At the sound of the ‘Sailor's 
Hornpipe,’’ the. audience were moved to 
whooping and stepping in time, and 
though they were all liable to be turned 
out of their homes at a week's notice, they 
shook the court with the strains of ‘ Bri- 
tons never shall be slaves’’ and the Na- 


a oe oe PSN ae ee éne a 
then called for three cheers for Mr. Rich- 
ard Johnson, who had directed with much 
success the musical evening of his con- 
stituents. ... Mrs. H. B. Priestman had 
to run the gantlet of grimy, if friendly, 
hands in leaving the crowd, There ever 
was such a night in George’s Court, East- 
brook Lane, Bradford. . 





Caught the Worm 
That Gnaws Under Cover 


‘I have had quite an experience with the use 
of coffee. Without knowing why, I gradually 
became seriously constipated, with all the dis- 
agreeable effects of this most aggravating disease. 
1 was also bilious and stomach badly out of 
order. 

‘*T had no idea of the cause, and kept using 
coffee every morning. 

“One day a friend to whom I spoke of my 
troubles, remarked, that perhaps I would find 
the cause in the coffee cup, and suggested the 
use of Postum Cereal Food Coffee. I was im- 
pressed with his remarks, and made the change 
from coffee to Postum. The old troubles have 
nearly disappeared, and I am one of the 
happiest mortals you ever saw. I have proved 
to my entire satisfaction that coffee was the un- 
suspected cause of the difficulty, and while it 
nearly ruined my health for a time, I have 
practically recovered again by the discontinuance 
of coffee. 

**I have known a number of persons who have 
been driven away from Postum because it came 
to the table weak and characterless. It simply 
was not made right, and it would be the same 
with any other kind of drink, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
etc. Postum, when made according to direc- 
tions, is a delightful beverage. 

** There are a large number of people in this 
surrounding country who are using Postum, and 
their number is increasing daily. It is sort of a 
stampede. Store after store is putting in a stock 
of Postum that never thought of such a thing 
before. 

“I enclose a list of twenty or thirty names cf 
those that I know of as users of Postum, among 
my immediate acquaintances. Do not use my 
name, please.” J. M. G., Box 72, Jefferson, 
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| members of the Horton and District Or- 
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*T HE plague of lamps is 

the breaking of chim- 

neys; but that can be avoided. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” 
or “ pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 

beaded or 


trade-mark. 


“ pearled”” —a 
Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 
‘MACBETH PEARL GLass” — 


another trade-mark. 


Our “Index” describes @// lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it., 


Address Macsertn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Outline Harmony of 
the Gospels 


By Prof. M. B. Riddle 


Professor Riddle’s ‘‘ Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels'’ has met with wide 
popularity among Bible students. Thou- 
sands of copies have been sold to read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 

The price of the Outline has been 
made very low, in order that any Bible 
student or any set of scholars or of teach- 
ers may have this almost indispensable 
aid to the study of the life of Christ. It 
is an eight-page pamphiet, printed on 
fine paper, and will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of the price : Single 
copy, 10 cents; twenty-five copies, $2.00; 
one hundred copies, $6.00. 
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The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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‘* BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
SAPOLIO and try it in your next house-cleaning, 
and you will appreciate the difference so much 
that you will never be without it again. 








we want you to know 


that this emptying of summer merchandise is 
an actual selling of good goods far under price 
—all who investigate are finding it so, beyond 
anything of the kind ever experienced. 

Ean lot of Dress Goods—neat mixtures 
and fancies—that were 25c. for 15c. Useful 
for school dresses and nice winter house 
dresses. 

Told you about the 75c. to $1.25 Dress 
Goods at 50c.—if you’ve failed to get samples, 
write this very day. Greatest lot of fine goods 
ever sold at the money. 

Large lot of yard-wide 12 4c. Percales 7 4c. 
-—styles for shirt waists, shirts and wrappers. 

Ginghams at 64 cthat were twice the money. 
a naa 

Splendid White Goods reduced, 7%c., 10c. 

Get samples and prove the opportunity for 
yourself, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


FAY STOCKINGS 


For Ladies ang Children 
No supporters. Up to stay. Buttur to 
st. Have no equal for health, durabil- 
ity, or comfort. Ideal stocking for sumer 
or winter. Two separate parts.  Chil- 
dren's, cents to 45 cents. Ladies’, 65 
cents. ir not kept by your dealer, sent on 
approval, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Circulars free. 7¥y them. 


y 
THE FAY STOCKING CO.. 9 T ST., ELYRIA, 0. 














Healthy Schoolma’am 
Found Out How to Feed Herself 


Many school teachers, at the end of their 
year’s work, feel thoroughly exhausted and worn 
out, physically and mentally. The demand upon 
the nerves and brain of a teacher is unusual, and 
unless they are well fed, and fed upon properly 
selected food, it is natural that they should run 
down. 

A little woman teacher at Gobleville, Mich., 
who has been teaching regularly for a number 
of years, has always found herself thoroughly 
exhausted at the end of the session, until, within 
the last year, she has made use of Grape-Nuts 
Food, with the result that she closed the year as 
a robust, healthy, strong, vigorous woman, hav- 
ing gained in weight from 90 pounds to 126 ; her 


nerves strong, face bright and cheery, and really } 


a wonder to all her friends, who constantly com- 
ment on her color and strength. She knows ex- 
actly to what the change is attributed, for in the 
years past, living on ordinary food, she has al- 
most broken down before the school year closed, 


Machines, 


Importers QO ’ N el I] ’ S Retailers 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings, House- 
Furnishing Goods, Fine Furniture, Sewing 
Bicycles, 
Books, Groceries, etc. 





Cameras, 








A Handsomely Illustrated 
Catalogue of the New 
Fall and Winter Goods 

Free to Out- 









of - Towners 































times a great saving. 


will go quickly. 





Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a hand- 
some catalogue, which describes and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of 
merchandise to be popular during the season. 
larly to those living outside of the metropolis, for it places the reader in touch 
with the greatest fashion center in America, and enables him or her to buy the new- 
est merchandise in the market at the regular New York prices, which means at 


Our Fall and Winter Edition Will be Ready Sept. 15 

If you want a copy, send us your name and address as 
soon as you read this, for the edition will be limited, and 
Mention this paper. 













It is a very useful book, particu- 


Perfect Poise 


of the woman who wears a FERRIS 
Waist is easily distinguishable. 
She rides with easy grace because 
every motion, every muscle is ab- 
§ solutely free. She rides without 
@ fatigue because she enjoys perfect 
m respiration. Ferris’ Bicycle Corset 
i Waist is constructed with elastic 
@ sides which yield to every motion 
of the wearer. The hips are short, 
the bust is made to give support 
without restriction. Every woman 
who rides a wheel or a horse, who 
plays tennis or golf, should wear 

























































Luncheon 
Loaf 


Ready-to-Serve 


It is another pate product from the Libby 
Kitchens, fully up to the high standard of all the 
Libby Canned Meats. 

_ Ask your grocer for Libby’s new meat dainty. 
“Luncheon ” It is a deliciously season 
and appetizingly prepared meat food ut up in 
convenient sized, key-opening cans. ew edi- 
tion of the little booklet “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,” sent to everyone free. 

IN CASH PRIZES for Amateur Ph ore. 
$250.00 Two prizes, $50.00 each, for the at lea 
and best taken photographs, and fifty-eight other cash 
prizes for amateurs. Write for booklet giving particulars. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 














~_ $1.26 FOR NOTHING. 


Our new Mammoth Catalogue Ne: 
© caste us Le to print 
Delp pay postage e wonderful 


oe 4 pay, | yo and this 
will be sent free — you deduct 
the 100 from your first order of $1.00, 
This book contains 480 pages, size 
14x1034 in., equivalent to over 1000 
pages of the ordinary catalogue — it 
saves from 25 to 75 percent. on every- 
y thing to Eat, Wear and Use, contains 
over 13,000 fllustrations and quoted 
wholesale prices to consumers on over 
150,000 diferent articles. It required 
“7 pe ad to t this enor- 
mous edition. With this book in your 
possession you can buy everything 
you need, at all seasons of the year, than the @ 





Medoteerder Clothing catalogue with ae 
‘a wi 

sample, free. We pay Expressage. _Litho- 
vaphed cat of Carpets, Rugs and Dr 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 215 


(9% Interest Always Paid 


on our first mortgage real-estate loans, is the 
record of our 21 years of careful placing, and 
this record covers the years of gross watering of 
industrial investments, and the shrinkage of 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. here 
has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 








whereas, since using Grape-Nuts, this change has 
been brought about ; evidence prima facie of the 
value of Grape-Nuts Food for rebuilding the | 
brain and nerve centers. | 

The name of the teacher can be given by Pos- 
tum Cereal Co,, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


guaranteed. We now offer a choice selection of first 
mortgages in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in 
Oklahoma. Write to 

THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 































FERRIS’ 


Bicycle Corset Waist 
INVESTIGATE e Th = shown In all their beauty in 
THOROUGHLY the Ferris Book of Living Models. 


Ferris’ Sense Corset Waistsare 
sold all leading retailers. Do 
not take a Ladies’, $1.00 to 
Bc Made oniy hy ae 

‘THE PERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway,W. Y. 
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THE OMI approval as tt Tully 

meers requirements af every point 
ART CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


p Int SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 


SYRACUSE, NY. U.S.A. 































Educational ; 


REE SCHOLARSHIP 


Ne Statiocary or Locomtive ENGINEERING 


NUMBER LIMITED. WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
ANERICAN SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE, Boston, Masse 


i OF 
Thoroughly trains young men 
and women for business and 
penres Sar. Instruc- 
tion mail or in rson. 
POUGHKEEPSIE A.Y. Expenses low. For full infor 
mation, address, - 
C. C. GAINES, Box 745, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John_I. Blair, Foundation. Co-educational. 53d 
year. Prepares for any covege. Music, art. Campus, 
40 acres. New buildings. rge endowment justifies 
low rates. Board and tuition, $250. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


ARY BALDWIN SEMINARY—For Young 

Ladies. Term beginsSept. 6,1900. Located in 

Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed cli- 

mate, beautiful grounds and modern appointments. 

220 students session from 27 States. Terms mod- 

—— erate. Pupils enter any time. Send for catalogue. 
MISS E. C. WEIMAR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 
























11; a ; » Pre ares boys for 
Williston Seminary Preparcs boys for 
tific school. Library. Physical, chemical, biologica! 
oie se ile 2 = etc. RA achpetic vd 
wit mile track. ns September, 1900. Josrrn H. 
Sawver, M.A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE Sev Aires. zhr | k 


POINTS ON PENCILS 
vary as much as do the on themselves, from 





very good to very bad. ou may not be able to 
put an artistic point on your pencil, but if you buy 








DLXON’S everaests and ye $335 @ year; s free ; 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE F courses no ealgons Witcams, DD.» President. 
PENCI 


the point will last, and the pencil work smooth! The Peekskill Military Academy Your 


and satisfactorily as long as the is expos P for colleges and governm’t schools. Thorough 
o) 


Do not court annoyance by using the chea n- business course. ew gymnasium. Begin at - 19. 

cils commonly sold, but Tasist * Dixon's oe Address the Principals, Pee skill, é ¥. 
have the best. The GRADES NEVER VARY. peer titise inateen 

sk for them at your dealer's; if not obtainable f ladi Wi 
mention The Sunday School Times, and send 16 DR TON SEMINARY Good buildings, team 
cents for D worth tiful location. Languages, music, drawing, painting, etc. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., $190 per year. Catalogs. F. P. Bye or R. Darlington. 
Jersey City, N. J. - sams 
BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and de- 
fr course, $r per month. Circulars free. Write 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 
SEND for catalog of Mystic Valley Institute, 
Mystic, Conn. 33d year. Chartered. Both sexes. 


























AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


GOLDEY COLLEGE Wilmington, Del. National 














A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 


—— | School of Business and Shorthand. Catalog free. 
6%% = North Dabete y bee first mortgage | - —_—_———_ —- >. = 
ve-year loans. gressive community. A i T . 
References furnished. B. Errcxson, Langdon, N. D. Teachers Wanted Se. Louis, Mo. sath — 











Sent to any address, postpaid, for a two-cent stamp. 
Address Room 322, Grand Central Station, New York. 





‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit 


only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not havi ood commercial credit be inad “Setant pected 
‘ 3 to subscribers any money that they lose thereby not having g v t the 


publishers will refun 


